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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“My punishment is greater than I can 
bear. Come to me here, I implore you, 
i and unsay those bitter words you spoke to 
me the last time we met. The thought of 
them is driving me mad. 

“ ELLINOR YORKE.” 


om 


} This was the note Phil found waiting for 


him at his hotel on his return from 
Rodney’s funeral in Buckinghamshire. 

| He had spent just one night at Thorne 
Hall; the hour fixed for the funeral had 
necessitated that ; then he had thankfully 
made his way back to his London hotel, 
‘and this was the note that greeted him 
on his return. 

Phil always went to one hotel in London 
—a quiet, unpretending one in a quiet, un- 
| pretending street running off the Strand. 
Colonel Wickham had been wont to put 
up there, years before Phil had come upon 
‘the scene and been eligible for an annual 
visit to the great city. It suited Phil in 
many ways; for one thing it was within 
easy distance of every theatre worth the 
trouble of a visit, and Phil was yet young 
enough to go without his dinner to enjoy 
the play, and feel no ill effects from it 
afterwards ; for another the discharge of 
hhis six weeks’ or two-monthly bill there 
| did not absolutely empty his purse of every 

sixpence he had, but left him just a few 
spare guineas for a trip to Dresden, Paris, 
or any other lively capital at the close of 
the London season. So year after year 
found him established in the same quarters, 
his friends learnt to address to him there, 
> and on his arrival at the conventional period 
pn before or shortly after Easter, he 
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was apt to find a whole packet of cards 
and sundry letters awaiting him. 

It was therefore a matter of no surprise 
to him that Miss Yorke should know his 
London quarters, and address to him 
there. That which was a matter of surprise 
to him was that words of his could have 
taken such a deep hold upon this woman’s 
heart, as to wring from her this exceeding 
bitter cry: “My punishment is greater 
than I can bear.” 

He read through the letter some half- 
dozen times before he could bring himself 
to believe that in very truth it was written 
by Ellinor Yorke. He knew her to be a 
proud woman ; he had judged her also to 
be a cold, .stubborn-hearted one from 
whom no pursuing Nemesis could wring 
cry of terror or remorse. Yet here was 
she, before the Daughter of Night had had } 
time so much as to harness her griffins to 
her chariot, crying: “Mea culpa—my 
punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

Phil folded the letter, and put it away 
for future attention. At that precise | 
moment he had another matter on hand fj 
which seemed to him to call for more} 
immediate consideration : ’ 

“Tt is the old ery of Cain,” he said to 
himself, “‘and the part she has played has | 
been the part of Cain. Out of her own 
mouth she stands convicted. If she had 
been condemned to go through the awful }} 
scenes I have experienced the last few days, 
it would only have been common justice ; 
as it is, she is let off lightly.” 

The thought of the painful, heart-break- }}. 
ing sorrow of the two women bereaved by } 
Rodney’s death hardened his heart not a 
little towards Ellinor Yorke. Lucy’s grief 
especially touched him ; she was so simple, 
so childlike, so willing to be reasoned with 
in her sorrow, and withal had seemed to } 
be so unfairly treated all round, that he 
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felt his manhood especially appealed to on 
her behalf. 

He had all sorts of plans forming in his 
brain—definite and indefinite ; some of them 
scarcely wise, others unutterably foolish— 
for this friendless young girl. She had, 
so it seemed to him, special claims on his 
time and attention just now. Ellinor must 
wait; and if, while she~ waited, her 
thoughts tortured her with an almost un- 
bearable torture, whom had she to thank for 
it save her own vain, cruel-hearted self ? 

These were Phil’s thoughts as he set off 
to pay his second visit to Lucy Selwyn, 
according to his promise, on the day after 
Rodney’s funeral. He had had no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning her name, or plead- 
ing with Mrs. Thorne on her behalf, as he 
wished and intended, for the simple reason 
that Mrs. Thorne had remained in strictest 
seclusion through the whole of that mourn- 
ful day, and he had not once set eyes upon 
her. He had nothing specially to com- 
municate to Lucy as to future arrangements 
for her comfort ; but the desire was, never- 
theless, strong upon him to see her, and to 
do his best to speak the few words of con- 
solation he had at: command. 

She received him, as before, in the linen- 
room of the house. There seemed to be 
no other apartment at her disposal. She 
was calmer than she had been when he 
last saw her; she talked with him less 
hurriedly and nervously; thanked him, 
though tremulously, for having laid her 
wreath before any other in Rodney’s grave. 
Then little by little, and in answer to his 
gently-put questions, she told him all she 
had to tell of herself and her parentage. 

This in outline was her story. She was 
the daughter of a clergyman—a London 
curate, who, with little more than his 
curacy to depend upon, had married a 
young girl somewhat beneath him in 
station—an assistant, in fact, in a large 
West End millinery establishment. Soon 
after Lucy’s birth the father had died ; he 
was an only son of an only son, and no 
relatives remained to offer aid of any sort 
to his widow and orphan. Mrs. Selwyn at 
once fell back upon her old occupation, and 
for some years supported herself and Lucy 
in London by bonnet and mantle making. 
An opportunity for increasing her income 
presenting itself in the invitation of a 
large Paris firm to go across the Channel 
and do work for English customers, she 
eagerly seized it, taking Lucy with her 
and putting her at school in the vicinity 
of her place of business. Eventually, 





after some years of hard work and poor 
pay, Mrs. Selwyn died, and Lucy, thrown 
utterly upon her own resources, availed 
herself of the only chance that seemed 
open to her at the moment of gaining a 
livelihood, and undertook the duties of 
wardrobe-keeper at a large boys’ school. 
Here Rodney, calling to fulfil a commission 
entrusted to him by a friend, met her, fell 
in love with her, and acted the part of the 
Young Lochinvar, with a good deal more 
impetuosity than even that doughty young 
chevalier displayed, and a good deal less of 
constancy. 

Phil listened, scarcely saying a word till 
the sad little story was ended. Then he 
questioned Lucy if there were not one 
relative anywhere of either father or 
mother, who would be able to give her a 
home till her future could be decided on. 

Lucy shook her head mournfully. She 
could think of none. In fact, she could 
have no relative, she knew, for her mother 
in her sorest extremity had known of none. 
Then she placed in Phil’s hand the large 
envelope addressed to him in Rodney’s 
writing. 

Phil opened it there and then; there 
might, so he thought, be in it something 
it behoved Lucy to know. He read it 
through by the one jet of gaslight beneath 
which they sat. It was simply a legally- 
executed will, made at the time that the 
special correspondentship had been talked 
about. It was written from beginning to 
end in the lawyer’s writing, and bequeathed 
to Lucy the furniture and works of art in 
Rodney’s rooms in Jermyn Street, all his 
jewellery, and all the money he had, at 
that time, a right to bequeath—the sum of 
one thousand pounds invested in some 
City company. The firm of solicitors who 
had drawn up this will, and Phil Wick- 
ham, were appointed sole executors. Then 
followed Rodney’s signature, the only 
scrap of his writing which the document 
contained, 

Lucy’s face fell as Phil finished reading 
and re-folded the blue paper. In her 
secret heart she had been counting upon 
some tender, loving message from her dead 
darling out of that big square envelope. 
If it had been only one word, how grateful 
she would have been for it! 

She sighed and looked up wistfully in 
Phil’s face. 

“Ts that all ? 
she asked. 

Phil thought she must be referring to 


Is there nothing else?” 


the legacy. 
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“T fear it is all,” he answered. ‘‘It is 
very little. Really this is not how you 
should have been provided for.” 

Lucy flushed crimson. 

‘“‘T was not thinking of the money,” she 
said. ‘‘ That is enough—more than I have 
ever been aceristomed to have for my own. 
I was only hoping there might have been 
a message—a little message for me. Of 
course, it was silly of me. I ought to have 
known 

Her tears stopped her. 

“Oh, those tears!” thought Phil, look- 
ing around him despairingly, as men are 
apt to in such unpleasant circumstances, 
for wine, water, eau-de-cologne—anything 
that he might administer as a restorative. 

What a misfortune it was that in the 
whole of London he could not call to 
mind one tender-hearted, motherly woman 
to whom he might take this poor, friend- 
less, sorrowing orphan for sympathy and 
protection! How confoundedly hard 
fortune -had been upon her! If Mrs. 
Thorne could but see her now, surely her 
marble heart must relent. If Ellinor could 
but see the result of her coquetry and 
vanity, surely she would be well -nigh 
driven to imitate Rodney’s example, and 
end her frivolous life with her own hand. 
And as for Rodney—— Here Phil shud- 
dered, and drove an ugly thought from his 
brain. Somehow, as he sat there watching 
Lucy weep for her lover, his own grief for 
his friend seemed to die in his heart. 

He strove to turn Lucy’s thoughts, 

‘“‘T will send this—this deed on to the 
lawyers at once, Miss Selwyn, and they will 
see that Rodney’s wishes are carried out. 
But you—have you thought at all what 
you mean to do in the future 4” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“T haven't begun yet to think about 
myself. I suppose I must take a situation 
of some sort. A thousand pounds wouldn’t 
be enough to live on.” 

“Tt might bring you in fifty pounds a 
year if it were properly invested ; but that, 
as you say, would not be enough to live 
on,” Phil answered. 

He had a little plan forming in his brain, 
according to which, Lucy was to go down 
to Stanham Hall, and live there as com- 
panion to Edie till he and she married, 
and he could offer her a home in his own 
house. It would not, however, be judi- 
cious to mention this plan till Edie had 
been sounded on the matter; also, it was 
as well to set Lucy’s mind at work on 
something other than, and independent of, 











her own all-absorbing subject for sorrow. 
She was eminently of a practical turn of 
mind. Once set thinking on the matter, 
ways and means of living began to suggest 
themselves to her. 

‘* Fifty pounds a year seems a great deal 
to me,” she said. ‘It would pay for 
clothes, and everything except board and 
lodging, and I could easily get that by 
offering my services as wardrobe-keeper in 
some school. They might take me here, 
perhaps, if I asked them.” 

“Tt would be a dreary life for a young 
girl like you.” 

“ All life must be dreary to me now,” 
she answered gravely, “and you know I 
am not accomplished. I speak French, of 
course, as I was brought up in Paris ; but 
I am not sure that I speak it as ladies do, 
and I could not play on the piano, or sing, 
out of church, to save my life.” 

Then they sat together for about another 
half-hour, talking in the little bare 
room about possibilities and practicabilities, 
Phil offering and giving advice sagely and 
gravely, for all the world as though he had 
been old enough to be this young woman’s 
father instead of being her senior by 
exactly three and a half years, and Lucy 
listening gratefully — reverently, almost 
—for was not this tall, handsome, 
brother-like young man Roduey’s own 
dearest friend, and had not Rodney, in a 
manner, left her in his charge and to his 
care 1 

Phil did not get back to his hotel that 
night till past seven o’clock ; he sat down 
to his dinner at once, for he was feeling 
not a little weary and over-done. The fates, 
however, had combined against him, and he 
was not to be allowed to cat his dinner in 
peace, however well he might have earned 
it. The man who always waited on him 
brought in with his soup a small sealed 
note, the address of which he at once 
recognised to be in Miss Yorke’s writing. 

His eye ran quickly over it. It did not 
take a moment to read. Thus it ran: 

‘*__, Grafton Street, 

“T have waited in all this afternoon 
hoping to see you. If you only knew the 
torture your words have condemned me to, 
I feel sure you would come to me at once, 


wl HM, 


Phil put the letter on one side; he put 
his soup on one side also, untasted, and 
pulled on his overcoat once more—possibly 
not with the cheery alacrity he generaily 
displayed when about to respond to the 
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summons of a handsome young woman. 
The night was setting in chill and wet, 
also he had had next to nothing to eat all 
day, and that of itself is sufficient to make 
a man of healthy, vigorous appetite de- 
pressed and out of sorts with himself and 
the world at large; but most of all, and 
worst of all, the errand to which he was 
compelled was not to his liking. In all 
the world, could search have been made, a 
woman more antipathetic to himself than 
Ellinor Yorke could not have been found. 
In his secret heart he despised her for her 
vanity, he hated her for the coldly-cruel 
use to which she put her rare beauty and 
grace; and the despising and the hating 
were done with an intensity for which he 
could not offer to himself a sufficient 
reasop. It might have been that a little 
spice of fear—or, as some would be pleased 
to put it, the instinct of self-preservation— 
added a something to the flavour of both 
feelings, making them appear more pungent 
than in reality they were. 

A man thinks he loathes a worm, he 
abhors a rattlesnake, but if it were possible 
to divest his mind utterly of the notion 
that at some not very distant day he him- 
self would furnish a repast to the larve of 
sarcophaga mortuorum, or, if he could be 
assured that the deadly fangs of the rattle- 
snake had once and for ever been deprived 
of their deadliness, depend upon it, both 
loathing and abhorrence would appear in 
greatly modified forms. 


GILLRAY’S “ BONEY.” 

THERE is no greater libel than that 
which charges “the multitude” with 
fickleness. True, the so-called “ popular 
favourite” of yesterday has sometimes 
been the execrated outcast of to - day. 
Sejanus, on Monday the most powerful 
man in Rome, was on Tuesday dragged, 
before the breath was well out of his body, 
through the streets, and flung into the 
Tiber. But, when we come to look into 
things, we generally find that the so-called 
popular favourite was never a favourite of 
the people; he was forced upon them by 
an outside power, and they accepted him 
with outward acclamations, but with the 
set purpose of getting rid of him when they 
could. To their own leaders “ the people ” 
are by no means fickle; they put up 
with very much; they are wonderfully 
patient where once they have loved ; their 
firm faith is like that of a trustful woman. 





Read Browning’s “‘ Lost Leader,” and you 
will feel that the poet is right, and the 
popular adage wrong. 

Of course our attitude towards the 
Napoleon family is not a case in point. 
We did change thoroughly; never in 
the world’s history did a nation’s feelings 
go more completely round than ours, 
from the days when Gillray’s caricatures 
exactly expressed the natural sentiments 
about “Boney,” to the halcyon times of the 
entente cordiale, 

But then there was a reason for the 
change. We had had fifty years of political 
training, and had learned the wisdom of 
leaving other nations to settle their own 
affairs. The. first Napoleon was a selfish 
adventurer, who waded to power through 
seas of blood, and who had none of the 
heroic attributes with which Thiers, and 
Beranger, and Victor Hugo, and the other 
creators of the Napoleonic Legend havo 
invested him. He probably deserves most 
of the very hard things which M. Lanfrey 
and several other modern French historians 
have said of him. Some people say very hard 
things of his nephew; he, too, had his 
coup d’état—-by no means an edifying one. 
But the difference was not so much between 
the first and third Napoleons as between 
the British public in 1800 and in 1850. 
We were coarse and vulgar then; there is no 
denying it. You can account for it as 
you please; you can say that the Stuart 
reaction against Puritanism, diluted with 
Hanoverian sottishness, turned out to be a 
bad mixture; anyhow, the fact remains. 
In those “ good old days” delicate satire 
would not do; humour must be “ broad ” 
if it was to tell; grinning through a horse- 
collar was the beau-ideal of fun; and 
caricature was as brutal and truculent as 
that of all decent comic papers nowadays 
is singularly the reverse. 

For our unfairness to “ Boney ”—for we 
were unfair as well as brutal—there was 
the less excuse because he was in a sense 
our own creation. ‘‘ Pitt made the first 
Napoleon,” sounds like “Tenterden steeple 
made the Goodwin Sands ;” but it is at 
least as true. Had he left the Republic to 
itself, instead ‘of loosing against it the 
Coalition, and getting France invaded on 
all sides, the Republic would have run its 
course perhaps not very differently from 
that of 1871, and Bonaparte, instead of 
being hoisted on to the pinnacle of great- 
ness by the absolute need of finding a 
general who could make head against the 
world in arms, would have had to content 
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himself with such triumphs as French 
Admirals and Generals are now winning in 
Tonquin and Madagascar. 

Our caricaturists began with “ Boney” 
from his infancy. In May, 1800, Gillray pub- 
lished, in eight plates, Democracy ; or, a 
Sketch of Bonaparte’s Life. Of thesethe first, 
Democratic Innocence, is something to make 
one heartily ashamed, both of the artist and 
the public for which he catered. A smoky 
cabin, with clothes drying on a line across 
the rafters ; not a scrap of furniture, save 
a cauldron, and an upturned washtub on 
which is set a big dish, for the contents of 
which five squalling brats are tearing one 
another’s hair and putting their thumbs 
into one another’s eye. In the opposite 
corner the mother, barefooted, squats like an 
Trish beggar-woman, cuddling a babe, her 
face, with blubber lips and snub nose, being 
as far as possible removed from the severe 
beauty of “Madame Mére.” That is 
Gillray’s idea of the Napoleons at home, 
the joke being that the future Emperor, 
having mae a dash at the food, has suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of the bony part of 
a shin of beef. The next plate, Democratic 
Humility, is just as bad. Scene, the Ecole 
Militaire at Paris, the head-master wear- 
ing his order of St. Louis, the boys, like 
diminutive subs, with epaulettes, and lace, 
and shoe-buckles ; enter Napoleon—really, 
we mustremember, a boy of over fifteen, who 
had already been five years at Brienne— 
an abject-looking, barefooted, shock-headed, 
tattered street-Arab, brought in by a 
French Bumble. The thing is as unfair as 
it is ridiculous. Young Nap was at that 
time a dandy, very fond of going about in 
his long artillery boots; Madame Junot 
tells us how, when he once laughed at her 
as being only a child, she retorted by saying, 
“ You are nothing but a puss in boots!” a 
joke which tickled him so much that, poor 
as he was, he spent a lot of money in having 
a toy made represertting the puss of the 
fairy-tale running in front of the Marquis 
of Carabas’s carriage. This was his new 
year’s present to her. 

Worse than these is the Josephine series. 
Josephine must have been, as everyone says 
she was, graceful and beautiful, or else she 
never would have become Viscount Beau- 
harnais’s wife. Yet she is represented, first 
as a short, fat workhouse-girl, with almost 
negro features ; then as a stumpy Countess, 
all feathers and jewels and ill-breeding ; 
then in half-a-dozen other disagreeable 
characters ; and lastly as Empress, fatter 
than the fattest of typical cooks, and gorging 








food at a rate which outdoes John Bull 
himself in the plate that represents his 
banquet on French ships. This plate, more 
than any of the rest, shows the coarse 
fibre of the time. John Bull, in Punch and 
the rest of our modern comics, does not 
always come up to one’s ideal, but just 
compare him with his prototype, as drawn 
by Gillray in 1798, and entitled British 
Cooks cramming Old Grumble Gizzard 
with BonneChére. The “chére” is Fricassee 
& la Nelson, Fricando 4 la Howe, Dutch 
Cheese 4 la Duncan, etc., which he is wash- 
ing down with huge draughts of true 
British stout, crying out, with sufficiency 
of bad language, which we need not quote, 
‘* Why, where do you think I shall find 
room to stow all you bring in?” It is not 
pleasant to reflect that, in our grand- 
fathers’ days, this was the national ideal, 
the typical Englishman. 

Even Gillray’s typical Englishwoman is 
no great beauty. In 1803 there was peace, 
and the caricaturist published The First 
Kiss These Ten Years, or the Meeting of 
Britannia and Citizen Francois. Britannia, 
who has put her shield and trident in a 
corner, is almost as blowsy as the Empress 
Josephine. The long, lean Frenchman has 
the greatest difficulty in getting his arms 
half round her. 

The letterpress in those days was quite 
on a par with the drawing—racy and 
strong, but certainly not over-decent. A 
Life of Buonaparte, published in 1803, 
says that his great-grandfather kept a low 
drinking-shop, and being convicted of 
murder and robbery, died a galley-slave 
at Genoa. His wife had been an accomplice, 
and died in the House of Correction. Another 
account is even more circumstantial : 
“His grandfather was a butcher of Ajaccio ; 
his grandmother the daughter of a journey- 
man tailor. His father, a low pettifogger, 
served and betrayed his country by turns ; 
and after the conquest, he was a spy of 
the French Government.” A more respect- 
able genealogy traces the origin of the 
family to the Man with the Iron Mask. 
His gaoler, one Bonpart, had a daughter, 
whom the prisoner secretly married; the 
children kept their mother’s name, and 
were, for safety, sent to Corsica, where 
Bonpart became Bonaparte. 

It is curious how few caricatures there 
are about the Italian campaign. Of course 
the looting of pictures and statues is pour- 
trayed, not by Gillray, but by George 
Cruikshank, who—then very young— 
worked for his father, Isaac’; many of the 
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plates signed by the latter being really 
the work of the former. About Egypt, 
Gillray and his brethren had a great deal 
to say. Napoleon turning Turk, his Cairo 
massacre, his cruelties at Alexandria, the 
Nile victory, were all illustrated. One of 
several plates by Gillray about the Battle of 
the Nile, represents Nelson bringing home 
two crocodiles as a present to the King. 
The said crocodiles, fettered and muzzled, 
represent Fox and Pitt, weeping floods of 
“erocodiles’ tears.” Another caricature 
shows the supposed feeling of the Whigs 
when the news of the victory wasannounced. 
‘€ Tt’s all a lye,” says the Duke of Bedford, 
with the customary oath. ‘ Nelson and the 
fleet’s a sickening toast,” says the Duke 
of Norfolk, as he sits among a score of 
empty port-bottles. Erskine calls out: “I 
shall faint!” Sheridan says: ‘' I must lock 
up my jaw;” while Fox says: “ Fare- 
well to the Whig Club.” 

Our naval victories are, all through, the 
most popular subjects of all. A very 
amusing plate by Rowlandson represents 
all the subject nations working as hard as 
they can at ship-building. Everyone is 
grumbling. The Dutchman says: ‘ Don- 
der and blazan to dis fraternisation ! 
Instead of smoaking mine pipe and 
sacking de gold, dis French broders make 
me build ships that Mynheer John Bull 
may have de fun to take dem.” John 
Bull, as a sailor, with a whip in his hand, 
is urging them to their work. ‘ What, 
couldn’t you find out that before, you 
stupid dupes?” he cries. ‘But, since 
you began the fun, you shall keep on. So 
work away, elsé Jack Tar will soon be 
idle.”’ News travelled slowly in those 
days. A month after the Battle of the 
Nile, ‘The True Briton” gave a circum- 
stantial account of the total destruction 
of the French fleet, and of the loss of 
Admiral Nelson, “who died of his 
wounds just two hours after he had 
received Bonaparte and all his general 
staff prisoners on board the ‘Culloden.”” 
Nor was the account of the wholesale 
poisoning of the sick French at Jaffa 
to save them from falling into the 
hands of the Turks, more veracious than 
that of the Nile victory. Napoleon did 
order opiates for a few; but why mul- 
tiply by ten the number actually dosed ; 
and why add that on a former occasion 
Napoleon had strangled a number of 
French and Copts who were ill of the 
plague ? Equally unfair was it to stigmatise 
Napoleon as Egalité, though Gillray’s 





Allied Powers unlooting Egalité, is as good 
as anything he ever drew. Everybody is 
getting something from the crestfallen 
robber, whom Jack Tar has fast round the 
waist and arms. A Dutchman is pulling 
away the cheese on which Napoleon had 
set his foot ; a ferocious Turk, with a fringe 
of human ears round his robe, is tweak- 
ing his nose, and slashing at him with a 
reeking scimitar, labelled “St. Jean d’Acre.” 
Prussia backed up by Russia is drawing off 
one of the boots—to wit, Italy, which is 
stuffed with gold pieces. The farce of 
Egalité, as Gillray elsewhere calls it, soon 
came to an end, when Napoleon, having 
given the caricaturists abundant material 
by his flight from Egypt, turned out the 
Council of Five Hundred. 

Of course the Boulogne flotilla, in 1801, 
gave ample scope to the caricaturists. 
The light boats of which it was com- 
posed were well laughed at by the French 
themselves. Brunet, the comic actor, 
interpolated a bit of satire into a scene 
that he was acting. He began eating 
walnuts, the shells of which he floated 
in a tub of water that was set near 
him. ‘“ What are you doing?” asked his 
fellow-actor. ‘ Faisant des péniches ”— 
the Paris nickname for the flat-bottomed 
boats. For this ill-timed joke Brunet had 
twenty-four hours’ imprisonment; and, 
next time the question was asked, he was 
silent. Again the question was asked, 
and again there was no reply. ‘ Perhaps 
you do not know what you are about,” 
said his fellow. ‘Oh yes, I know very 
well what I am about,” replied Brunet, 
“but I know better than to tell.” But 
this time there was no real invasion-panic ; 
before the year’s end there was peace ; and 
so delighted were we at the prospect, that 
the mob took the horses out of General 
Lauriston’s carriage—the “Times” of the 
day calls him Daurostan—and drew it from 
his hotel, in St. James’s Street, to Downing 
Street. Cobbett wrote down the still 
unconcluded peace, and Gillray drew it 
down. One of his pictures represents the 
dream of Windham, the leader of the war 
party. Among other “prospective horrors” 
he sees Britannia, with broken shield and 
trident, and a halter round her neck, 
dragged by Napoleon to a guillotine. 

One of the things that Talleyrand 
bitterly complained of to Lord Whit- 
worth was the licence of our British 
press; but it was just as severe on 
our own statesmen when they did not fall 
in with popular views. Look at Gillray’s 
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Evacuation of Malta—February, 1803. 
Ferocious little Boney holds Addington by 
his necktie, and, flourishing his big sword, 
compels him to give up Malta, Egypt, the 
Cape, St. Domingo, etc. In vain Adding- 
ton pleads: “ Pray do not insist on Malta! 
I shall certainly be turned out, and I have 
got so many cousins, and uncles, and aunts 
to provide for yet.” Boney yells: * All— 
all, you wretch! and think yourself well 
off that I leave you Great Britain ”—a 
sketch which was not calculated to 
strengthen the hands of the Addington 
ministry. 

Now came the real invasion scare, with 
caricatures innumerable. We were really 
frightened, and wanted to keep up our 
courage. Here are a few of the prints, In 
one, a huge Bonaparte tries to put his foot 
on Britain, but little John Bull cuts it off. 
Boney dances with pain, and shouts, “ Oh, 
you tam John Bull; you have spoil my 
dance ; you have ruin all my projets.” In 
another, Boney is trying to dig through 
the globe and get at John Bull, who, sword 
in hand, with his ear to the ground, is 
ready to cut off his head as soon as it shows 
above the surface. In another, Boney, in a 
monstrous cocked-hat, hops from Corsica 
to France, and thence from Ambition to 
Power, and then takes a flying leap 
from Calais to Dover, where, as he 
comes down, little Bull catches him 
on his sword-point. Another shows Boney, 
mounted on a three-legged stool, looking 
at the moon through a very big telescope, 
and deciding that as Emperor of the Moon 
will be a fine title, he will get his balloon 
army in order at once. John Bull is 
quietly chuckling and saying: “Yes, my 
fine fellow, you will get there quite as easily 
as you will over here.” One of the best is 
Gillray’s King of Brobdingnag and Gulli- 
ver, the former George the Third, the latter 
Boney, whom he holds in his hand, saying, 
in Swift’s words: “ You are one of the most 
pernicious little odious reptiles that nature 
ever suffered to crawl on the earth.” Some- 
times the fun becomes ghastly. In Gillray’s 
Boney Forty-eight Hours after Landing, 
a savage volunteer, with oak in his hat, 
holds up Boney’s head on a pitch-fork, 
crying: “Ha, my little Boney! What 
dost think of John Bull now? Plunder 
Old England, ha? Make French slaves of 
us all, ha?” 

The same thing is repeated by Ansell, 
the volunteer moralising: “Why, harkee, 
d’ye see, I never liked soldiering afore ; 
but, somehow, when I thought of our Sal, 








the bearns, the poor cows, and the geese, 
why I could ha’ killed the whole army my 
own self.” In Gillray’s Fairplay for Boney, 
John Bull as a sailor, stripped to the waist, 
wades across to the Boulogne port shout- 
ing: “If you mean to invade us why 
make such a rout? I say, little Boney, 
why don’t you come out? You are a com- 
ing, are you; then why don’t you come ?” 
Cruikshank gives the annihilation of the 
French flotilla, John Bull dragging Boney 
to a gallows, and answering his appeal for 
“misericord; hanging is not good for 
Frenchmen,” with, “I sha’n’t measure the 
cord. I’m sure it’s long enough for. a 
dozen such fellows as you.” Roberts 
depicts Bullin cavalry uniform swimming 
his lion across the Channel, the French 
generals, on frogs, hopping nimbly off. 
Bull shouts: “T’ll be after you, my lads. 
Why don’t you come? D’ye think I put 
on my regimentals for nothing?” Pid- 
cock’s menagerie, one of the sights of 
Bartholomews Fair, was pressed into the 
service. A showman holds by a chain a 
big monkey in a cocked-hat, and explains 
that if he lets him go “he'll break up your 
crockery, drink your wine, do mischief 
here as he did in Egypt,” ete., etc. Here 
is another sample ; every trade is to have 
a share in punishing the invader: 


Says the butcher, I’ll knock the dog down like an ox; 
Cries the constable, let’s shut the knavein the stocks; 
Says the chandler, when once to the pillory he hies, 
Rotten eggs will I furnish to bung up his eyes. 

A Boney in portentous cocked-hat lean- 
ing against a guide-post marked “ Road to 
England,” moralises ia Hamlet’s style: 

To go or not to go; that is the question. 

Whether ’tis better for my views to suffer 

The care and quiet of yon hated rival 

Or to take arms against the haughty people, 

And by invading end them? To invade—to fight, 

To fight? Perchance be beat; aye, there’s the 
rub, etc. 

Boney’s Grand Triumphal Entry shows 
the invader seated, bareheaded and hand- 
cuffed, with his face towards the tail of a 
white horse, his legs being tied under its 
belly. The horse is led by two voluntee s 
and on a flagstaff is Boney’s huge hat 
labelled “ For Saint Paul’s.” The mob is 
shouting, “ We may thank our volunteers 
for this glorious sight.” Ansell’s Little 
Princess and Gulliver shows the Princess 
Charlotte plunging a pigmy Boney into a 
basin of water, and beating him with her 
fist as he rises to the top, saying: ‘ There, 
you impertinent, swaggering, boasting imp, 
take that! You attempt to take my grand- 
papa’s crown away, indeed! T’ll let you 
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know that the spirit and indignation of 
every girl in the kingdom is roused at your 
insolence.” Ansell’s None but the Brave 
Deserve the Fair carries out this idea. A 
yeoman, with dripping sword, carrying 
Boney’s head on a pole, grasps also the 
bleeding heads of a score of other French- 
men. He cries: “There, you rogues! 
There! There’s the Boney parts of ’em. 
Twenty more; killed ’em. I’ve destroyed 
half the army.” 

England felt the Continental blockade ; 
and The Giant Commerce Overwhelming 
the Pigmies, shows our feeling on the 
subject. Commerce has a cap of Wedg- 
wood ware, a face of Staffordshire ditto, 
eyes Derby porcelain, mouth Worcester 
china; its body is wool, and its arms 
printed calico, its gloves Woodstock, its 
shawl Norwich, its stockings fleecy 
hosiery, its shoes Stafford, etc. It is pep- 
pering Boney with Birmingham buttons, 
London porter, British spirits, etc.; the 
idea being that, despite the blockade, all 
these things made their way in contraband. 
As good a caricature as any of them is 
Cruikshank’s Gulliver Towing the Fleet 
into Lilliput. Admiral Gambier brings 
over the Danish fleet; George the Third, 
with his spy-glass, cries: ‘“ What, what ; 
Gulliver the Second! He he, Gulliver the 
Second! More Nelsons; more Nelsons ; 
brave fellows!” Boney is stamping about 
in a fury, and a British tar explains to a 
protesting Dane: “ You know as how you 
used to rob our forefathers, you lubber ; 
and so you wanted to help that French 
monkey to do it again; but it wouldn’t 
do. 

The caricaturists soon grasped the 
import of the Spanish war.  Gillray’s 
Valley of the Shadow of Death is very 
suggestive. Boney, with notched sword, 
leading the Russian bear, is pursued by 
the German eagle and the ghost of Charles 
the Twelfth. A fiery comet, with tiara— 
the Pope—as nucleus, hurls at him the 
thunderbolts of excommunication; the 
Portuguese wolf, the Sicilian terrier, and 
the English lion are rushing on him in 
front, while Death appears, riding “on a 
mule of true royal Spanish breed.” Cruik- 
shank describes the sending of the French 
army into Spain as Apollyon, the Devil’s 
Generalissimo, Addressing his Legions. 

The old coarseness comes out in the 
Elba series, A Madman’s Amusement 
shows Boney, with a straw crown, firing 
with a straw cannon at straw dummies of 
Austria, Russia, etc. The cannon naturally 





takes fire; and his army, one corporal, cries: 
“ Ah, diable!—nay, you was burn your 
playthings.” Another sketch shows him 
with broom for sword, reviewing his ragged 
army of three and a drummer-boy. Of 
course, when he disappeared, the note was 
changed. In the Flight of Boney from 
Hellbay, Rowlandson has drawn the arch- 
fiend blowing bubbles, on one of which 
Napoleon is going aloft, to the delight of 
admiring demons. In The Corsican’s Last 
Trip under the Guidance of his Good 
Angel, the fiend is helping him over the 
leap from Corsica, and pointing him to 
the imperial crown and throne. Waterloo 
was scarcely a subject for caricature, 
though Cruikshank attempted it, giving the 
French army in full flight; while Napoleon, 
seated on the eagle, whose left wing is 
gone, exclaims, as he clutches the bird 
round the neck, “Sauve qui peut; run, 
my boys, your Emperor leads the way. My 
dear eagle, take me safe to Paris, as you did 
from Moscow and Leipzig.” Little Boney’s 
Surrender to the Tars is also by Cruikshank. 
The sailor’s remarks are very unlike Captain 
Maitland’s. One says: ‘ My eyes! what a 
sneaking hound heis!” Another: ‘I say, 
Jack, do you think they'll clap him in 
Exeter Change among the wild beasts, or 
put him in the monkeys’ den in the Tower, 
or send him about with the dancing bear?” 

It is no use moralising on the difference 
between our notions of caricature and 
those of fifty years ago; it is much more 
profitable to compare a volume of “Punch” 
—one of those in which Napoleon the 
Third was caricatured almost every week— 
with a set of Gillray and Rowlandson and 
the rest, or with Mr. J. Ashton’s selec- 
tions, if you cannot get at the originals. 
The comparison ought to put anyone in 
good-humour ; for it shows that, in refine- 
ment and delicacy and regard for the feel- 
ings of an adversary, we are certainly better 
than our fathers. Their caricaturists were 
clever draughtsmen ; but even in their best 
things there is a stamp of vulgarity which 
is happily absent from all the decent 
caricaturing of our day. 





AUTHORSHIP UNDER DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 


HEINRICH HEINE, the sweetest singer 
Germany has ever produced, wrote his 
‘“‘Romancero ” under circumstances of great 
suffering. © When paralysed and nearly 
blind, he wrote a woven web of satire and 
pathos, in which he spared nothing, not 
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even his own racked and anguished frame. 
“My body,” he said, “has gone to rack 
and ruin, so that almost nothing is left but 
my voice, and my bed reminds me of the 
melodious grave of the enchanter Merlin, 
which is in the Forest of Broceliande, in 
Brittany, beneath lofty oaks, whose top- 
most branches blaze up like green flame to 
the sky. Ah, colleague Merlin, I envy 
you those trees and their fresh waving 
boughs, for no green leaf rustles here in 
my mattress-grave ; a grave without rest, 
death without the privileges of the dead, 
who have no need to write either letters or 
books, I have been measured for my 
coffin some time ago, and my obituary 
written, but I die so slowly that this be- 
comes a tedious affair for myself, as well 
as for my friends. Patience, however ; 
there is an end to everything. One morn- 
ing you will find the book closed where the 
puppet-show of my humour so often 
amused you.” One night, indeed, it was 
so, but not until he had endured his 
“ mattress-grave” for eight, long, weary 
years. One night he moved into that last 
and best bed, where “the weary are at 
rest.” 

“Tt is possible,’ remarks Professor 
Gubernatis, “that works of genius may 
be produced sometimes in a state of ner- 
vous excitement, I suppose when the shat- 
tered nerves begin to relax. Manzoni 
wrote his masterpieces when in a state of 
painful nervous distraction. When I have 
been writing works of fiction, for instance, 
my Indian and Roman plays, I have nearly 
always been subject to great nervous agita- 
tion. When I suffered most from spasms 
I had short intervals of freedom from pain 
during which I could write, and those 
around me asked in astonishment how I 
could, in the midst of such suffering, 
write scenes that were cheerful, glowing, 
and impassioned.” The Professor’s expe- 
rience is obviously uncommon, though one 
instance of the same extraordinary faculty 
occurs to us. The Rev. T. T. Lynch is 
said to have produced some of his most 
beautiful writings amid spasms of angina 
pectoris. 

But it has been contended that when the 
disease of which the sufferer is dying is 
consumption, or some disease which, be- 
tween paroxysms of pain, leaves spaces of 
ease and rest, that it is nothing wonderful 
that good work should be done. Some of 
the best of Paley’s works were written 
under such conditions, and some of the 
best of Shelley’s. Crabb Robinson said 











that Goethe never had an afiliction which 
he did not turn into a poem. Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton has noted a very pecu- 
liar effect which the act of composition 
had upon Wordsworth. When engaged in 
composing The White Doe of Rylstone, 
he received a wound in his foot, and ob- 
served that the continuation of his literary 
labours increased the irritation of the 
wound, whereas by suspending his work 
he could diminish it. Absolute rest pro- 
duced perfect cure. In connection with 
this incident he remarked that poetic 
excitement, accompanied by protracted 
labour in composition, always brought on 
more or less of bodily derangement. He 
preserved himself from permanently in- 
jurious consequences by his excellent habit 
of life. 

It is curious that times of illness, when 
the eyes swim and the hand shakes, are 
oftentimes rich in suggestion. If the 
mind is naturally poetic the hours of ill- 
ness are by no means wasted. Such was 
the condition of Mr. Green, the historian, 
who literally died in harness. Few pages 
in literary history are so touching as the 
preface in which Mrs. Green tells the 
history of the making of The Conquest 
of England. When he had finished the 
fourth volume of his History of the 
English People there was a pause in 
the advance of the lung disease which 
afflicted him. Eager for fresh work, he 
began to shape new plans, but early in the 
spring of 1881 he fell ill again. ‘In the 
extremity of ruin and defeat he found a 
higher fidelity and a perfect strength.” 
Most men give up their work when their 
end seems near; but Mr. Green is said 
to have worked all the harder because his 
days were numbered, and strove to obtain 
and diffuse as much light as possible before 
the coming of the night. ‘ Under the 
shadow of death the Making of England 
was begun,” and the night came before it 
was finished. The death of Mark Pattison 
was equally sad ; for in one of his last letters 
he wrote: “It is hard to feel my physical 
powers ebbing away, while my intellectual 
powers were never more vigorous. I have 
gathered with infinite pains the materials 
for my great work, but they will all be 
wasted ; for I shall not live to finish it, 
and no one else will find the clue.” 

Colonel Wilkins, an American writer, 
appears to have had some presentiment of 
his approaching death. He translated the 
following touching little poem from Heine, 
read it to various relatives, and pinned it 
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to the foot of his bed the day before he 
died : 
Lay your dear little hand on my heart, my fair ; 
Ah, you hear how it knocks in its chamber there? 
In it dwells a carpenter, grim and vile, 
And he’s shaping a coffin for me the while. 


There’s knocking and hammering night and day; 
Long since they have frightened my life away; 
Oh, carpenter, show that you know your trade, 
That so to sleep I may soon be laid. 


Blindness would seem an insuperable 
drawback to writing, yet Prescott, the 
historian of Mexico and Peru, overcame 
the difficulty into which he was plunged 
by the failure of his sight. While a 
student in Harvard College, one of his 
fellow-students threw a crust of bread at 
him, which struck one of his eyes, and 
deprived it almost wholly of sight, while 
the other was sympathetically affected. 
When writing a history of Spain his eye 
gave way, and prevented him from reading. 
His literary enthusiasm, however, was too 
strong to be quenched even by this 
calamity ; he engaged a reader, dictated 
copious notes, and from these notes con- 
structed his history, making in his mind 
the necessary corrections. 

The possibility of falling ill, as was the 
case with Julian Hawthorne, raises the 
question whether it is fair either to the 
author or the reader to publish portions of 
his work hkefore the whole is completed. 
So faras the publicis concerned, an answer 
has been given in the affirmative. It is 
contended that the public would probably 
prefer that even part of a story should 
appear than none of it, on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than none, 
Whatever view be taken of the wisdom of 
the practice, several famous novelists have 
followed Mr. Hawthorne’s plan. Sir Walter 
Scott began to print his work before it 
was even half written, but Mr. R. P. Gillies 
said that he never heard of this being 
adopted by any other authors unless by 
one very impatient or one very needy ; 
whereas in Sir Walter Scott’s case it was 
a self-imposed difficulty, for which there 
seemed no assignable reason except that 
he required “ to spur on the press.” When 
he began Waverley, he had no idea 
what would come of it ; for he had no plot. 
In the morning he would think it over a 
while, then go right on. The characters 
took care of themselves, and it all came 
out right in the end. Anthony Trollope 
seems to have been in the same fix with 
his heroes. ‘When I sit down to write a 
novel,” he confessed, “I do not at all 





know—and I do not very much care— 
how it is to end.” 

Trollope, though doubtless the most 
prolific writer ever known in England, 
made it a rule never to part with any 
portion of a novel till the whole was 
finished. “I was aware,” he remarks, 
“that an artist should ‘keep in his hands 
the power of fitting the beginning of his 
work to the end.” But the offer of one 
thousand pounds for a novel, for use in the 
Cornhill Magazine, tempted him to relax 
his rule ; and he agreed to let the editor 
have the first instalment of his serial 
within six weeks from the date of the 
offer. On the other hand, the majority of 
novelists finish their stories before printing 
the first portion; and the same rule is 
followed by American writers. W. D. 
Howells, for instance, keeps his manu- 
script for six or seven months ahead of the 
time for publication. Being of a nervous 
disposition, he could not rely upon him- 
self to furnish matter at short notice. 
When possible, he completes the book 
before giving a page of it to a magazine. 

The difference in the nervous condition 
of authors is quite as great as the 
difference in their methods of working. 
One writer cannot endure the presence of 
either wife or child, whilst another is 
totally unmoved by the frolics of his 
family. Tom Hood wrote generally at 
night, when all was quiet and the children 
were asleep. “I have a room to myself,” 
he exclaims in a letter describing a change 
of Jodgings, “ which will be worth twenty 
pounds to me; for a little disconcerts my 
nerves.” Even a separate room, however, 
will not always secure absolute quiet. 
‘IT remember,” writes one, “ being in com- 
pany pervaded by the breezy presence of 
Anthony Trollope. Someone was talking 
of the Franco-German war and of its 
practical issues. ‘There is one thing it 
did,’ Trollope said, striking in with his 
loud voice and hearty manner. ‘It took 
away all the German bands from London, 
and many of them have never come back.’” 
As with most people who work with pen or 
pencil, a German band was death to a 
day’s work with Trollope. Oddly enough, 
it was to one of these curses of civilisation 
that his death was more or less directly 
owing. A little more than a month before 
he died, a German band arranged itself 
outside his house and‘struck up its soul- 
destroying noise. Trollope sent a servant 
to order it off. The men would not go, 
and Trollope, leaving his work, went out 
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and had a row with the leader of the 
band. This upset him in the delicate 
state of his health, and the same night, at 
the dinner-table of his brother-in-law, he 
had the seizure which ended fatally. 

There are, of course, both men and 
women who can write in spite of the 
braying of German bands and the crow- 
ing of cocks. Bishop Wilberforce could 
not only write in railway-carriages, but 
also in shaky country chaises, driven over 
rough and stony roads. Trollope’s own 
performances were no less remarkable. 
Dr. Thorne was begun on a_ very 
rough winter passage from Marseilles to 
Alexandria, and Barchester Towers, as 
well as the greater part of his other novels, 
was composed in railway trains. “It 
was,” he says, ‘while I was engaged on 
Barchester Towers that I adopted a 
system of writing, which for some years 
afterwards I found to be very serviceable 
tome. My time was greatly occupied in 
travelling, and the nature of my travelling 
was now changed. I could not any longer 
do it by horseback. Railroads afforded 
me my means of conveyance, and I found 
that I passed in railway-carriages very 
many hours of my existence. . .. IfI in- 
tended to’ make a profitable business of 
writing, and, at the same time, to do my 
best for the Post Office, I must turn these 
hours to more account than I could do 
even by reading. I made for myself, 
therefore, a little tablet, and I found after 
a few days’ exercise that I could write as 
quickly in a railway-carriage as I could at 
my desk. I worked with a pencil, and 
what I wrote my wife copied afterwards. 
My only objection to the practice came 
from the appearance of literary ostentation, 
to which I felt myself to be subject when 
going to work before four or five fellow- 
passengers. But I got used.to it.” 

If Trollope did not inherit from his 
mother his particular quality of produc- 
tion, he certainly inherited that remark- 
able power of keeping himself steadily to 
his work, whatever the hindrance or dis- 
tractions ; for just as she, the tenderest of 
mothers, could write pages of her novels 
in the intervals of watching by the bed of 
her dying boy, so he—and the performance 
is even more wonderful—could write in 
the cabin of a Mediterranean steamer 
while a gale was blowing, and when from 
time to time he was forced to throw down 
his pen, and rush to the vessel’s side. 

But for indifference to his surroundings 
the palm must surely be given to Victor 








Hugo. According to one of his friends, he 
wrote Notre Dame during the Revolution 
of 1830, while bullets were whistling across 
his garden, and barricades were being 
erected almost at his door. “ He shut 
himself up in one room, locking up his 
clothes lest they should tempt him to go 
into the streets, and spent the whole of 
that winter wrapped up in a big grey com- 
forter, writing against time to complete 
his work by the Ist of February, 1831.” 
The author of a work on French Political 
Leaders, tells us that Victor Hugo wrote 
that terribly pathetic drama, “Le Roi 
S’Amuse,” during the insurrection. The 
first act was written in four days. As 
he lived near the Tuileries garden, he was 
accustomed to walk there under the trees, 
and to compose his verses as he walked. 
One day when hard at work on a monologue, 
he was interrupted by a riot, whose angry 
waves penetrated almost to his peaceful 
retreat and compelled him to take refuge 
in a neighbouring arcade. The tide of 
battle followed him, and the poet, for- 
getting his verses. had to get behind some 
columns for protection. 

Mrs, Somerville had, to some extent, the 
same power of concentration, and became 
so absorbed in her task as to be uncon- 
scious of what was going on around her. 
Dr. Somerville told Harriet Martineau that 
he once laid a wager with a friend, that 
he would abuse Mrs. Somerville in a loud 
voice to her face, and she would take no 
notice; and he did so. Sitting close to 
her, he confided to his friend the most 
injurious things—that she rouged, that she 


‘wore a wig, and other such nonsense, 


uttered in a very loud voice ; her daughters 
were in a roar of laughter, while the 
slandered lady sat placidly writing. At 
last her husband made a dead pause after 
her name, on which she looked up with 
an innocent, “ Did you speak to me ?” 
Southey and Miss Edgeworth wrote in the 
common sitting-room, in the midst of the 
family. ‘This I cannot understand,” re- 
marked Miss Martineau. “Though I am 
writing this memoir under circumstances 
which compel me to surrender my solitude 
under a heart-disease, I cannot ask or ex- 
pect to be left alone; and I really find no 
géne from the presence of one person, while 
writing this simple and plain account of my 
life.” I can imagine that Miss Edgeworth’s 
stories would not require very much con- 
centration ; but how a man can write epics 
in the midst of the family-circle is incon- 
ceivable, even to some of Southey’s warmest 
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admirers, The comment is inevitable, that 
his poems might have been a good deal 
better if he had placed himself under the 
ordinary conditions of good authorship. 
The experience of the great thinkers bears 
out this conclusion. 

Buckle’s high-strung nerves required 
absolute quiet and privacy while he wrote. 
These were also essential to Kant, who was 
extremely sensitive. While lodging in one 
house he was disturbed in his meditations 
by the crowing of a cock in a neighbour- 
ing yard, Although he offered a consider- 
able sum for the noisy fowl, the obstinate 
owner refused to sell him, as he could not 
conceive how a cock could annoy a philo- 
sopher. As the disturber of his medita- 
tions could not be silenced, Kant removed 
to another locality. 

Another nuisance which cannot unfortu- 
nately be removed by an appeal to the law 
is that arising from callers. One evening 
Carlyle pointed out to Mr. MoncureConway, 
an inn to which Thackeray used to retire to 
escape calls and company, when he had on 
hand a piece of work requiring special care 
and solitude. According to Patmore, when 
Hazlitt had an entire volume in hand, he 
invariably went into the country to execute 
it, and almost always to the same spot—a 
little wayside public-house, called The Hut, 
standing alone, and some miles distant 
from any other house, on Winsterlow 
Heath, a bare tract of country on the road 
to, and a few miles from, Salisbury. There, 
ensconced in a little wainscoted parlour, 
looking out over the bare heath to the 
distant groves of Norman Court, some of 
his finest essays were written. Thirlwall 
also found the upper room of an inn the 
best place to secure absolute immunity 
from intrusion. Anxious to finish his 
History of Greece, he took lodgings at a 
village inn. In July, 1840, Lord Mel- 
bourne wanted a new bishop for St. David’s, 
and sent a letter offering it to Mr. Thirl- 
wall. The servants at the rectory did not 
know where he was to be found ; one of 
his intimate friends undertook to find him, 
but for some days searched in vain. At 
length, as he passed after nightfall a village 
inn, his eye rested on a shadow on the 
window-blind, cast by a strong light 
within. He could not be mistaken. “ My 
man at last!” he said, and, entering, pre- 
sented the letter which made his un- 
expectant friend a spiritual peer. 

Edison, the inventor, sleeps in the day- 
time and works at night. The reason 
given is that by no other course can he 





avoid the influx of curious visitors who 
desire to see and talk with him. If he 
had lived in Shakespeare’s time, the world 
would not have heard of him until long 
after his death, and he could have applied 
his genius by day without the fear of being 
troubled by irrepressible admirers. In 
scientific work, as well as in historical 
research, solitude is essential. As Pro- 
fessor Tyndall points out, the men who 
have most profoundly influenced the world 
from the scientific side, have habitually 
sought isolation. Faraday, at a certain 
period of his career, formally renounced 
dining out. Darwin lived apart from the 
bustle of the world in his quiet home in 
Kent. The late Sir Archibald Alison had 
great doubt whether the meetings of the 
British Association were of real service. 
“Genius,” he said, “ is essentially solitary ; 
its home is the library or the fireside, not 
the assembly or the lecture-room. All 
great discoveries have been made by the 
unaided efforts of lonely thought; the 
intercourse of the world may extend the 
circle and their application, but it adds 
nothing to the food of original invention.” 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

In the old coaching-days travellers to 
Cambridge entered the county at Royston, 
whose steep high-street marks the descent 
from the Hertfordshire wolds to the level 
flats that merge insensibly in the great 
watery plain of the fens. This Royston 
(called aftersome forgotten Dame Roesia) is 
noticeable only for a curious cavern in the 
chalk—a deep shaft, with excavations at the 
bottom—which may have been a hermitage, 
and which in origin, perhaps, was an 
attempt to reach the denser chalk below 
for building purposes : perhaps in the days 
of the Romans, perhaps when the priory, 
now represented only by a modernised 
dwelling, was originally built. More 
attractive is the fine range of downs called 
Royston Heath, the haunt of the Royston 
crow, if the species still survives, but, any- 
how, a fine broad-backed hill, strangely 
marked with the barrows and burial-places 
of old races, and scored with the trenches 
of their ancient dwellings. From this 
vantage-ground stretches before you a 
goodly portion of this shire of Grantbryag, 
the shire that took its name from some, 
probably Roman, bridge over the river 
Granta, or Cam. The river itself rises not 
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far to the left, where the village of Ashwell 
takes its name from its headspring, and 
before us stretches the wide valley of the 
Cam, if valley it can be called, that wide- 
reaching plain rippled with undulations, 
and varied in hue like a changeful sea of 
land. Theriver itself, a mere brook, steals 
quietly along, its presence only revealed 
here and there by a line of alders or 
of willows, with clumps of foliage where it 
passes through quiet villages — Steeple 
Morden, with a touch of irony in the name, 
for the distinguishing steeple tumbled down 
long ago ; with Wendy, and Meldreth, and 
Harston ; a fertile district which, long ago, 
bore the name of the Dairies, from the 
cattle that fed on its pastures, Here 
among these pastoral villages, the curfew 
may still be heard at twilight, and at 
harvest-time the gleaner’s bell. Sometimes 
a ruined gateway leads into the desolate 
court of some manor-house long since pulled 
down, and in chancel or chantry you may 
find monuments and knightly effigies of 
families which have long since disappeared 
from the scene. 

But the most notable feature in the land- 
scape, after all, is Wimpole, with its groves 
and lordly avenue, some three miles long, 
and the heavy, stately mansion that makes 
itself felt as the presiding landmark of the 
scene—the habitation of the Earls of 
Hardwicke. Few lawyers have writ them- 
selves larger on this earth’s surface than 
the founder of this family, who began life, 
early in the last century, as Philip Yorke, 
articled clerk to Mr. Salkeld, attorney, of 
Brook Street, Holborn. 

The career of Philip Yorke interests 
us more than that of successful lawyers 
in general, for it seems that in early life 
he had stirrings of the heart towards 
literature. He went through the fever 
and cold shivers of anonymous authorship ; 
he dropped his contributions, with fear and 
trembling, into the lion’s head of the 
Spectator office. He knew the joys of ac- 
ceptance and success, and as Philip Home- 
spun, he had the proud consciousness of 
having written a Spectator, Number Three 
Hundred and Sixty-four, and having thus 
found a place on the breakfast-tables 
of beauty, rank, and fashion. Happily 
for him, perhaps, his destinies took another 
turn, for, as his biographer justly remarks, 
“ He who would slave in Grub Street, if 
he takes to Westminster Hall may become 
the most illustrious of Chancellors.” The 
strange part of Philip Yorke’s experience 
was, that he rose from the attorney’s desk 





to the woolsack almost without effort and 
without a check. The son of a humble 
country attorney, he was received into the 
office of his father’s agent, Mr. Salkeld, as 
a gratis clerk, but his good looks, winning 
manners, and unflagging industry—qualities 
so rarely in conjunction, that wonder ceases 
at his success—gained the favour of all who 
came in contact with him. The story will 
be remembered of his mistress sending him 
to buy vegetables in Covent Garden, and 
to cheapen fish at Billingsgate, which was 
well enough when he came a raw lad from 
the country, and without pretension, mark 
you; but when he got on, and was entered 
by his master as a student in the Temple, 
the duty became irksome, Adroit as usual, 
Master Yorke would charter a coach on 
these occasions, and enter the charge in 
his incidents, till his master, puzzling over 
such items as ‘‘Coach hire for celery and 
cabbages,” “ Hackney-coach for barrel of 
oysters,” enquired into the matter, and, 
sympathising with his clerk’s feelings, 
prevailed on his wife to engage the services 
of a less dignified errand-boy. 

But Yorke’s most influential patron was 
Lord Chief Justice Parker, in whose house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields he took up his 
abode as legal tutor to the boys of the 
family. Parker, who had been himself a 
country attorney, pushed on his favourite 
in every way, fair and unfair, and from his 
first call to the bar in 1715, Philip Yorke 
enjoyed a constant supply of briefs. He 
went the Western Circuit, and one of the 
judges—the Justice Stareleigh of the day— 
remarking his appearance as a junior in 
every cause, suggested—as bar and bench 
were cracking sundry bottles together at 
parting—that Mr. Yorke had doubtless 
“ written books,” the writing of a law-book 
being then supposed, be it understood, to 
be one of the royal roads to practice. 
Yorke modestly replied that he had not 
written one, but had one in his mind, and 
pressed for the subject, replied: “A 
metrical version of Coke upon Littleton.” 
Justice Stareleigh took in all this very 
gravely, and very much wanted to hear 
a sample of the work. Upon which 
Mr. Yorke recited the following : 

He that holdeth his lands in fee 
Need neither to quake or to quiver, 


I humbly conceive ; for look, do you see, 
They are his and his heirs for ever. 


Presently Chief Justice Parker became 
Lord Chancellor and Earl of Macclesfield, 
and by his unscrupulous influence Philip 
Yorke became Solicitor-General within a 
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few years of his call to the bar. He 
_wanted a seat in Parliament, and it fell 
into his mouth. He wanted a wife; a 
widow courted him, comely, well-jointured, 
and connected with the great dignitaries 
of his profession. His patron fell into 
irretrievable disgrace, but without affect- 
ing his brilliant fortunes. Walpole’s 
trusted Attorney-General, the favourite of 
the powerful Duke of Newcastle, Sir 
Philip Yorke had no rival to fear, and in 
due time he reached the woolsack and the 
peerage. All the lawyers allow him to 
have been a great judge, and his time is 
looked back upon as the golden age of 
equity. For nearly twenty years he held 
the seals; during which time he for once 
becomes an historic figure as Lord High 
Steward at the trial of the rebel lords of 
1745. Before then he had purchased 
Wimpole, and become one of the terri- 
torial aristocracy. And he died full of 
years and honours, and worth, it is said, a 
million, acquired during the golden age, 
and yet without having ever incurred 
the reproach of rapacity or the suspicion of 
corruption. 

That father and son should successively 
rise to the highest honour in the State has 
been thought a cogent argument in favour 
of the hereditary principle; but in the 
case of Philip, Lord Hardwicke, and his 
son, Charles, which has often been quoted, 
it is doubtful whether the example goes 
for much. Charles Yorke, with the in- 
fluence of his father behind him, could 
hardly fail to rise at the bar. He became 
Solicitor-General in the same year that his 
father resigned office, and as Attorney- 
General filed the information against 
Wilkes’s famous Number Forty-five. Then, 
after passing some years in retirement, 
he was offered the Chancellorship in 
the room of Lord Camden. Under the 
personal management of the King, the 
Government of the day had become the 
object of general disgust and dissatisfac- 
tion, and no lawyer could be found of any 
standing willing to accept the seals. 
Charles Yorke also refused them, and his 
refusal was applauded by all his friends 
and by the party to which he was attached. 
But he had not the strength of mind to 
refuse the personal solicitations of the King, 
and he was sworn in as Chancellor, and 
raised to the peerage. Nota friendly voice 
was raised to congratulate him in his pro- 
motion ; his elder brother refused to see 
him; and, overwhelmed with the general 
reprobation of which he felt himself the 





object, he took to his bed, and died a few 
days after, report ‘said by his own hand. 
“He felt himself degraded by his com- 
pliance,” writes. Junius in one of his 
celebrated letters, “and was unable to 
survive the disgraceful honour which his 
gracious sovereign had compelled him to 
accept—death has redeemed his character.” 

Down at the foot of Royston Heath, to 
turn away from the fascinating sight of 
Wimpole, to admire which briefless bar- 
risters might be brought all the way here 
—down there, on the margin of the heath, 
may yet be traced, in brickwork of the 
seventeenth century, some remains of the 
King’s stables, belonging to a favourite 
hunting-lodge of James the First, con- 
nected with certain of the least savoury 
passages of the national annals. All along 
these downs was a favourite hunting- 
ground with the Stuart Kings, and with 
the slight break of Royston town, the bare 
hills stretch right away to Newmarket, and 
farther still, to the distant coast of Norfolk. 
And over the hills runs the great highway 
to Newmarket, little frequented now, but 
once all alive at times with curricles, 
coaches, and post-chaises. 

On the left of the way to Newmarket, 
lies Babraham, in a pleasant sheltered 
combe of the chalk downs—a hall once 
inhabited by the well-known Sir Horatio 
Palavicini, a long-headed Genoese, who, 
during Mary’s reign, collected the Pope’s 
taxes in England, and then, when Eliza- 
beth came to the throne, abjured the errors 
of Popery and converted the Pope’s ducats 
to his own use, Still, he lent the money 
freely in support of the Protestant cause, 
and equipped and commanded a ship 
against the Spanish Armada. His memory 
is preserved in the well-known epitaph 
beginning : 

Here lies Horatio Palavazene 
Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queene. 


But the knight’s son, Sir Toby, who might 
well have been the original of Sir Toby 
Belch, squandered the estate with riotous 
living, and played ducks and drakes with 
the Pope’s ducats. In recent years 
Babraham has been noted for its flocks and 
herds, and the name of Webb, of Babraham, 
is not unknown to fame in that connection. 
Beyond the sheltered combe stretch the 
bleak hills which are known as the 
Gog-magogs. How they came by the name 
that recalls the famous City giants of the 
Guildhall is not very evident, but one ex- 
planation is that long ago the scholars of 
Cambridge, whence these hills form a 
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prominent object in the landscape, cut out 
on the hillside the figure of a giant, ogre, 
magyar, or whatnot, long visible from the 
valley, and scoured or renewed it at times 
after the fashion of the white horse in the 
Berkshire valley. But whether this was 
done as a mere freak or to commemorate 
some academic victory does not appear. 
But possibly the name existed before that, 
and may have suggested the scholars’ feat. 

At the summit of these hills stretches 
a level plateau with remains of entrench- 
ments pretty evident, surrounding a camp 
which bears the name of Wendlebury. 
Here, if tradition may be believed, was 
the retreat of a body of Wends or Vandals, 
who levied contributions on the surround- 
ing country. Lest people should be in- 
credulous about the Vandals, we may 
quote Gibbon in The Decline and Fall: 
“Into Britain, and most probably into 
Cambridgeshire, the Emperor transported 
a considerable body of Vandals. The 
impossibility of an escape reconciled them 
to their situation, and in the subsequent 
troubles of the island, they approved them- 
selves the most faithful servants of the 
State.” Anyhow, superstitious dread 
seems long to have encompassed this 
wild and lonely spot, and the legend of the 
elfin knight, which Walter Scott has carried 
to the far North, has here its original 
home. 

The rampart seek whose circling crown 
Crests the ascent of yonder down; 

A southern entrance shalt thou find : 
There halt, and there thy bugle wind, 
And trust thine elfin foe to see 

In guise of thy worst enemy. 

That excellent antiquary, Gough, in- 
deed, sees in this Wendlebury camp one of 
a chain of forts stretching across from the 
quaggy forests of Essex to the impassable 
fen-country. It is evident, indeed, that at 
some time or other this range of downs 
was a point of great strategic importance, 
being the one accessible pass from the 
west into the East Anglian country. 
And thus, besides entrenched camps, there 
are these parallel lines of entrenchments 
crossing the downs, the most important 
and best known of which is the Devil’s 
Ditch, close to Newmarket Heath, and the 
starting-point of races ‘from the Ditch in,” 
according to the old-fashioned programmes. 
This is a mighty defensive work, evidently 
intended for the protection of the country 
eastward, as the rampart is on that side ; 
but whether made by East Angles or 
Iceni, or some still earlier race, there is no 
evidence to show. Camden tells us that 





the Devil’s Ditch was the boundary of the 
kingdom, as well as of the bishopric of the 
East Angles, and we learn also that it was 
the usual meeting-place of the array of 
Norfolk and Suffolk when summoned to 
attend the King to fight the Welsh. 

And so we come to Newmarket, whose 
races possibly began in the rude border- 
sports of Iceni and Trinobantes, with 
chariot-races later on, and athletic sports 
in the presence of the prefect of the dis- 
trict, and under the patronage of the most 
respectable the Count of the Saxon shore. 

But there are authors, whose names 
mostly betray a Scottish origin, who 
pretend that the Stuarts brought the 
practice of horse-racing with them from 
Scotland, and, as far as Newmarket is 
concerned, there is no doubt that King 
James the First gave the place its first im- 
portance. James loved this county, which, 
with its barren heaths and great rolling 
downs, recalled the windy wastes of his 
native land, and among the Sir Tobys and 
Sir Andrews of the district, always on 
horseback, hunting or racing, the King’s 
horses and the King’s men found free 
quarters and abundant hospitality. The 
learned doctors of Cambridge and their 
scholars entertained his majesty with 
feasts and masques, and these lonely, miry 
ways were lively enough then—couriers 
riding to and fro; noblemen, with their 
trains of followers; poets and play-1s 
tramping along to scenes of festivity ; and 
gay dames of the Court, in their gilded 
coaches, with pug lap-dogs and lovers on 
every side. And so, with an interval of 
gloom in the civil wars, things went 
merrily on at Newmarket. Under 
Charles the Second, the Court migrated 
en masse to the racing town. Nell 
Gwynne’s house is still shown, but the 
King’s lodgings have given place to an 
Independent chapel, and there is little in 
modern Newmarket to ‘recall its past 
history. And yet, perhaps, there never 
were such crowds as at the present day on 
the heath when some great race is.to 
be decided. But they come like shadows, 
and depart ; the splendour and gaiety of 
the scene are gone; and Newmarket is as 
businesslike in its way as any commercial 
town. The “metropolis of the turf,” as 
it-is sometimes called, has already been 
described in these pages,* and we may 
pass on. 





* ALL'THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 17, 
p. 152, ‘* At the Devil’s Ditch.” 
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An episode of the days when the Merry 
Monarch was at Newmarket may, however, 
here betold. It was oneof the King’s hunting- 
days, and the chase led him along by the 
ditch into Burford Marsh, and beyond far 
away towards Ely. Weary and hungry 
after the long run, the King espied the roof 
of a comfortable mansion in the distance, 
which proved to be Spinny Abbey—once 
a monastic cell, but now, in King Charles’s 
time, a country dwelling. It was inhabited, 
the King was told, by a very honest gentle- 
man, with whom a sportsman would be 
sure to find a welcome. So the King, and 
those of his attendants who had lasted out 
the chase, entered the courtyard, and 
awaited the appearance of the master of 
the house, at sight of whom, one of the 
King’s suite, snatching up a hay-fork, 
placed himself in front of him, and marched 
before him in a stately manner. The King 
frowning at this ill-judged pleasantry, as 
he took it, the man explained that he had 
been accustomed to walk before this gentle- 
man as mace-bearer in Ireland, when he 
was Lord-Lieutenant of that country, and 
that this was indeed Mr. Henry Cromwell, 
the son of the late Lord Protector. The 
King was too easy a man of the world, and 
too little of a bigoted Royalist, to feel any 
embarrassment at the meeting. Cromwell 
entertained the son of his father’s great 
enemy with the best in the house. And 
Cromwell and Stuart, after pledging each 
other freely enough, parted with mutual 
good-will. 

Henry Cromwell died a few years after 
this strange interview, and was buried at 
the adjoining parish church of Wicken, 
where a marble slab, with an inscription to 
his memory, still exists. 

We must now retrace our steps towards 
Cambridge, which, lying among the river- 
flats, is in no way imposing from any of 
its approaches. And yet the entrance by 
Trumpington, when the trees are in full 
leaf, and the evening light is shining 
through them, is full of quiet beauty and 
refreshment. The homely town itself, with 
its country bustle and market-day stir, 
mixed with the pervading element of caps 
and gowns, has a pleasant friendly appear- 
ance. To find ancient Cambridge, the 
Camboricum of the Roman itinerary, we 
must leave colleges and busy streets behind, 
and cross the river to find the site of the 
old castle, occupied by county-court and 
county-gaol, and of the old churches of 
St. Peter and St. Giles. These are within 
the ancient enclosure of the Roman station, 





the walled city described by Baeda as 
standing waste and desolate among the 
fens, the tombs of its ancient inhabitants 
lying rifled and despoiled. Yet, even then, 
there might have been scholars and teachers 
among the humble thatched roofs of the 
Saxon settlement on the opposite bank of 
the river. 

The more recent Cambridge, the seat of 
the University and home of its colleges, has 
grown up about two ancient highways, 
converging to the bridge’: the older Roman 
way which has traversed the Gog-magog 
hills from the direction of Colchester, and 
the highway from London, through Royston, 
which is known as Trumpington Street. 
By a happy accident this last, which runs 
for some distance almost parallel with the 
river, was chosen for the site of many of 
the colleges, and thus has come about the 
most beautiful feature of Cambridge, those 
charming meads, which Cambridge people 
call the “Backs,” with their stately trees 
and sloping lawns, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight, 
with the comely bridges, shining white 
against the dark background of foliage, 
and the quaint roofs and towers of the 
colleges that rise among the trees. 

Of the colleges which were founded in 
Cambridge for the half-clerical, half-classical 
culture of medizval times, Peterhouse is 
oldest, dating from the thirteenth century, 
while the most recent of the endowed 
foundations is Downing College, which owes 
its origin to the will of a territorial mag- 
nate of the last century, a descendant of 
the Downing, Cromwell’s envoy to the 
Netherlands, one of the weak-kneed 
Republicans who betrayed his master’s 
confidence to the exiled Charles. But still 
more recent is the latest development of 
modern ideas, the feminine Girton, with 
its girl-graduates, and golden-haired pro- 
fessors, and those who wear over the 
elaborate garments of the sex, the simple 
academic gown ; as if they had only come 
to their own again. Even at the early date 
of the foundation of Peterhouse, however, 
there is evidence of existing hostels for the 
accommodation of scholars, and of gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, who made a 
living by teaching. And we read in a 
monkish chronicle how Joffrid, Abbot of 
Croyland, sent to his manor of Cotenham, 
near Cambridge, Sir Gislebert, his fellow 
monk, with three others, well instructed in 
philosophical theorems. No house, barn, or 
church could contain the scholars who 
thronged to their classes and disputations, 
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so that they separated into various sec- 
tions and followed the form of study of 
Orleans. 

But if we ask what originally brought 
students and scholars to a spot which must 
in those days have seemed remote and in- 
accessible, and where learning must have 
been sought for its own sake, without any 
pleasant endowments to make it palatable, 
we can only surmise that the Roman city 
may have been the site of one of those 
public schools which were established in the 
various provinces of the empire. The story 
of its foundation by Cantaber from Spain, 
375 B.c., and the charters of Arthur and 
Cadwallon, will not stand the test of critical 
investigation ; but it may fairly be said 
that, in the earliest trustworthy records of 
its history, the town of Cambridge appears 
as already the resort of scholars and 
philosophers. 

If a spark of vitality still lingered in 
Cambridge through the days of barbarian 
invasion, and if the ancient tower of St. 
Benet—one of the most venerable archi- 
tectural memorials in the land—ever looked 
down on Anglo-Saxon schools, something 
may be due to the great fair which from 
the earliest times has been held in a field 
outside Cambridge, at the junction of the 
Cam and its small tributary, the Stour. 
Stourbridge Fair was no mere country 
feast, but a great gathering of merchants 
and traders, which is described, as late as 
the seventeenth century, as one of the 
greatest fairsin Europe. Tradition, indeed, 
describes the origin of the fair to a trivial 
accident, A Kendal clothier, travelling 
from Westmoreland to London with bales 
of cloth, found the bridge over the Cam 
broken down, or failed to find it at all, 
and, in fording the river, the bales fell into 
the water. The clothier spread his cloth to 
dry in Stourbridge field, and so many people 
came to look at it and offer for it that in 
the end he sold his wares to better advan- 
tage than he would have done in London ; 
and so next year, our Kendal webster 
brought his cloth to the same market, and 
hence the fair. Now it is a fact that the 
Kendal men claimed the right of appoint- 
ing a bailiff to regulate the fair, and that 
some mock celebration commemorated their 
claim, up to recent times. But this was 
probably because they were the traders of 
chief importance in the fair, and the story 
may have been invented to give support to 
the claim. Anyhow, Stourbridge Fair was 
in existence in the time of King John, who 
bestowed its profits upon a lepers’ hospital in 





the neighbourhood ; but at the dissolution 
of religious houses the rights over the fair 
were transferred to the Corporation of 
Cambridge; and, according to ancient 
custom, the Mayor and Aldermen and the 
rest of the Corporation would ride forth 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, and set out the 
ground, while on the 7th of September 
they ride,out again in full municipal state 
to proclaim the fair. The ground on 
which the fair was held had been brought 
into cultivation, but all the crops on it must 
be cleared before St. Bartholomew, the 24th 
of August, or the booth-men might trample 
them down. The booths must be off the 
ground by the feast of St. Michael, or the 
ploughmen might carry off the materials. 
From the year 1605 hackney-coaches from 
London made their appearance at the fair. 
Four or five City dealers would share the ex- 
penses of the hackney to the fair, and there 
would be money to be earned in driving 
between the town and the field and among 
the various rows of the fair. There was 
Ironmongers’ Row, with Cocks’ Row, Book- 
sellers’ Row, Garlick Row, and others ; 
while in the centre stood a square of large 
booths called the Duddery, where mercers, 
drapers, and clothiers sold their wares. 
This was the great meeting-place for chap- 
men from all parts of England, and the 
wholesale dealers who supplied them with 
goods, the transactions being often very 
large and amounting to thousands ‘of 
pounds. Within the Duddery, on Sundays, 
was erected-a temporary pulpit, and the 
minister of the neighbouring church held 
forth to the assemblage—not the rough, 
uncultivated gathering of a modern fair— 
but of grave citizens and worshipful mer- 
chants in their gowns and chains, who gave 
so liberally to the collection that followed, 
that the priest gained more on Stourbridge 
Sunday than the whole yearly revenue of his 
cure. 

There is little to attract attention on the 
way from Cambridge to Ely. The long 
straight Roman road soon comes to the great 
fen level, wherethe cold grey plain is bounded 
only by the cold grey sky. Here and there 
ahamlet clusters uponsome slight eminence, 
with sometimes a grand old church, such 
as the fenmen loved to build. Afar off 
loom the towers of Ely ; as it were a city 
of refuge in the wilderness, Dark, deep 
waters flow sluggishly through the black 
soil, bordered by rows of willows or tall 
poplars, through which the chill, damp 
breeze whistles uncannily, It is not difficult 
to realise how, before the drainage of the fens, 
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Ely was indeed an island unapproachable, 
surrounded by deep channels and a morass 
still more dangerous, while the island itself 
appeared as a succession of insignificant 
hillocks just rising above the general level, 
and containing seven or eight village settle- 
ments, with the abbey and the extensive 
monastic buildings as the nucleus of the 
whole. In Baeda’s time it was a country 
of about six hundred families, and it had 
varied little probably in population up to 
the time that the Conqueror grimly sur- 
veyed it from the mainland, when it formed 
the last spot of English ground that held 
out against his iron rule. 

Some of the bravest of the English had 
taken refuge in the island at the invitation 
of the Abbot of Ely, who, alone of the 
great Churchmen, had dared to defy the 
Norman duke. Hereward was there, whose 
legendary fame has obscured the real facts 
of his career. Earl Morcar was there, and 
Siward of Northumberland, and many 
other English thanes; and, as the news 
spread of the head of resistance that had 
been established, volunteers came in from 
even distant parts of England. 

With the map before us it is not difficult 
to make out the Conqueror’s plan for the 
reduction of this formidable camp of 
refuge. To the north of Ely the fens 
spread out in a labyrinth of watercourses 
and morasses quite impregnable, and sweep 
round the island in a generally broad band 
of black waters and blacker bog; but there 
is a point on the south-west, where, 
between the village of Willingham on the 
mainland and Haddingham on the island, 
the enclosing fen is at its narrowest. And 
here on rising ground, now known as 
Belsar’s Hill, William established his en- 
trenched camp, of which there are still 
traces. Behind him William had his two 
strong castles of Cambridge and Hunt- 
ingdon, connected by the fine aad still 
existing Via Devana. Thus secure in 
his communications, the Conqueror began 
a skilfully constructed causeway: across the 
strip of fen. This strip of fen follows the 
winding course of the river Ouse, which 
spreads itself in a broad channel at ordinary 
times, and at flood times covers the whole 
flat with deep waters. It is a watery 
district even now, and when the river rises 
in flood, and people have to fly from their 
cottages, they say it is the bailiff of Bedford 
who is blustering down upon them. There 
exists a track across the fen known as 
Aldrey Causeway, which, if not the actual 
work of the Conqueror, seems to have 





followed the same line. But when the 
work was fairly advanced, the bailiff of 
Bedford came down in a summer flood, and 
swept away the greater part of the em- 
bankment. And then William, baffled for 
a time, sought some other way, and rode 
round the fens, probing here and there, and 
coming to Brandon, in Suffolk, he may 
have heard of a track across the fens—the 
very track the railway follows now—and 
pondered over it for a while, finally 
coming to the conclusion that the only 
vulnerable spot was that which he had 
first marked out. And so he began his 
causeway once more, bringing every kind 
of material to the work—stones, which 
were scarce; trees, not much more plentiful ; 
hides, and rubbish of all kinds. Meantime 
the besieged were not idle under strenuous 
Hereward, harassing the workers, and 
assailing the stores of materials, burning 
what would burn, and scattering the rest. 
Some spell seemed to hang over the work, 
which scarcely advanced a jot, and to 
encourage his working parties, William, so 
the story goes, established a famous witch 
upon a wooden tower to bless the besiegers 
and ban the defenders, with the rather un- 
expected result that Hereward burnt tower 
and witch and all. 

But at last, in spite of resistance, the 
causeway advanced steadily to its end, 
and the Ouse was crossed by a bridge of 
boats. No opportune flood came down to 
sweep them away—the elements had gone 
over to the patient William—and in the 
final assault on the camp the English cause 
went down in fierce fighting and carnage. 

The Conqueror’s success was partly due 
to the treachery of the monks of Ely, who 
grew tired of the contest and the hard- 
ships it involved, and contrived to obtain 
a conditional pardon as the reward for 
revealing the secrets of the fens. And so, 
excepting for a heavy fine, William spared 
the monks and the minster. Indeed, the 
one vulnerable spot in the Conqueror’s 
stern heart was his reverence for the 
accredited saints of heaven. He is reputed 
to have visited the shrine of Ethelfleda 
in devout and awestruck mood; to have 
remained at a humble distance in devotion, 
and to have forwarded his offering to the 
shrine by other hands ; and then to have 
departed before the monks had awakened 
to the fact of his presence among them. 
The Conqueror may have felt that it would 
not be safe to approach too nearly the 
shrine of the Saxon princess, who might 
have stirred in her marble coffin at 
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the footsteps of the destroyer of her 
country and kindred. 

For Ethelfleda, the patron saint of Ely, 
or St. Audrey, as the people loved fami- 
liarly to call her, was a real princess of 
the East Anglian line, whose story, in the 
legendary vein, is told in the sculptures 
which adorn the choir of the abbey. Her 
informal marriage, much against her will, 
to old Tondberht, the chief of the fen 
people, and afterwards to the more for- 
midable King Ecgfrid; her veiling in 
spite of marriage-vows, when she formally 
embraced the celibacy which was her 
earliest choice; the rooting of her staff 
and its bearing leaves; her preservation 
on a rock when pursued by her lawful 
master, after the fashion of one of Ovid’s 
stories, the waters springing up and sur- 
rounding the island—the venerable bailiff 
of Bedford to be thanked for this; then 
her installation as Abbess, her death and 
burial—all these events are more or less 
legible in sculptured stone in the great 
minster of the fen country. 

There are several features which give 
the cathedral of Ely a strange, unfamiliar, 
and yet taking aspect. The stately, solemn 
Norman nave and transepts are impressive 
enough, but then, instead of the customary 
twin towers enclosing the western front, 
we have one great highly-ornamented 
western tower, with porch and transepts 
of its own—one transept, at least, for the 
one on the north side has perished—and 
again, when one looks for the heayy central 
tower, instead we have a light octagonal 
lantern of pleasing outline The heavy 
Norman tower was once there, but it came 
down, in 1322, with a huge crash—as such 
towers are apt to do—demolishing a great 
central slice of the building. The result 
was the great glory of the church, its 
central octagon, quite unique in its way, 
and one of the best efforts of the best 
period of English Gothic work. The date 
of the Norman part of the cathedral can 
be definitely fixed, as records show that it 
was commenced in 1081; and early in the 
following century the abbey had to share 
its dignity and emoluments with the 
Bishop of the newly-created see of Ely, 
and from that time the influence of the 
monastic establishment began to decline. 
The first Bishop of the see it was who 
obtained a charter for the great fair that 
was held about the abbey church, and 
which had, no doubt, come into existence 
from the concourse of pilgrims to St. 
Audrey's shrine; and certain lace collars 





that were sold in memory of the saint 
obtained the name of St. Audrey laces, 
which is the origin, perhaps, of the word 
tawdry, although in its first application 
the word had no depreciatory meaning, 
as the Yeoman of Kent’s son sings to his 
sweetheart : 
Ansthior te & tawclg pe 
And Mopsa demands a “tawdry lace and 
a pair of sweet gloves” from the basket 
of Autolycus, 

There are interesting remains of the old 
monastic buildings enclosed among the 
dwellings of the cathedral close, and most 
people will carry away a certain tender 
feeling towards the old abbey which has 
stood for so many centuries among the 
bleak fens ; the abbey where lights shone 
and whose music sounded forth when all else 
was dark and dreary around, remembering 
that sweet fragment of old song, which is, 
perhaps, not so sweet in modern English : 

Merrily sang the monks within Ely 
When Canute the King rowed thereby ; 


“Row me, knights, the shore along, 
And listen we to these monks’ song.” 





LEFT OUTSIDE. 
A STORY OF KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


CHAPTER IV, 


IT was more than a week before Susan 
saw anything more of her new friends. 
She was a little disappointed, of course ; for 
she and Flo went to the Gardens every 
day, and, despite Flo’s disapproval, the 
young governess insisted now on always 
walking in the same direction — from 
the Round Pond to Speke’s monument, 
and so along the grassy way parallel with 
the Uxbridge Road; her short-sighted 
eyes gazing ever hopelessly before her at 
each new figure that came in sight till the 
boundary was reached at last, or Flo’s 
patience gave out, and she petulantly 
demanded a return to the “nice part 
where the ducks and uvver children was.” 
But Susie was not cast down. She even 
laughed at herself as she turned obediently 
away ; for did she not know how many 
other places Virginia had to go to 
besides Kensington Gardens ; and had she 
not, besides, the ever delightful memory of 
that sunny afternoon, and Virginia’s blue 
beads and mittens, and a more delicious 
reminder that she was not forgotten in 
the shape of a parcel which came for her 
three days after the memorable drive, and 
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which contained a fresh copy of the 
number of Scribner’s Magazine with 
Millet’s life in it, and the beautiful photo- 
graph of the Angelus, which she had 
already so much admired ? 

It was addressed in a emall and clerkly, 
but distinctly male hand, and on the back 
of the photograph was written by the 
same: ‘‘ Virginia wishes you to have this, 
as you appreciate it so much more than 
she does, and it will serve to recall Millet 
to you when the magazine is torn up.” 
Torn up! Susie could almost have cried 
out at the idea; but the thought of who 
had written the words, of the double gift, 
the double remembrance ; of not only Vir- 
ginia, but Virginia’s brother deigning to 
think of her and minister to her enjoy- 
ment, silenced her for very wonder and 
pleasure ; and forgetting for once the sums 
she was in the act of correcting, disregard- 
ing even the three pairs of eyes fixed in- 
quisitively upon her, she flung the slate 
down and fled upstairs to her own room to 
give one look at her treasure in private, 
and then hide it away till evening should 
give her leisure to enjoy it. 

Her grateful little note of acknowledg- 
ment caused some astonishment, however, 
when it arrived. Virginia broke it open 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Do tell! Whoever can be writing to 
me on such miserable paper, and in such 
an old-fashioned, niggly hand!” but next 
moment she began to laugh. ‘ Why, it’s 
that little Susan Lane. I declare I’d ’most 
forgotten her. Now, mother, if you laugh, 
you sha’n’t see a word of it, and it’s too 
good to be lost ; but what does she mean ? 
I never sent her a magazine.” 

“T did,” said Calton. “It was the 
number with Millet in it. I promised it 
to her.” 

“ And you've sent her the Angelus, too? 
Ain’t you real cool, when it wasn’t yours 
a bit! Never mind! I didn’t care about 
it, and I reckon she does; especially as 
I get thanked for it! Calton Medlicott, 
when you've read this you'll realise you're 
own brother to an angel; and for myself, 
if I hadn’t a hundred other things to do, 
I should go right off, and give that girl a 
kiss for pointing out the fact to me so 
prettily.” 

It was Calton Medlicott, however, who 
happened to see “ that girl” next ; though 
seeing that he was a young man of the 
most exemplary propriety, the meeting was 
quite by accident. It was in the afternoon, 
and she had turned into the Gardens with 





the boys so that they might have a race 
together. The weather was very hot, the 
grass burnt yellow with the sun. She 
had on a faded pink cotton gown which 
repeated washings had rendered at once 
too tight and too short for her, with a 
muslin kerchief tied loosely about her neck, 
and on her head a big flapping Leghorn hat 
which had been her mother’s when a girl. 
and which cast into soft shadow the trans- 
parent paleness of her face. The boys had 
placed her where she was for a goal, and 
she stood still in the hot sunshine, her 
hands clasped loosely before her, her grey 
eyes gazing dreamily out into the blue, 
hazy distance in such utter unconscious- 
ness of all about her that Medlicott, who 
had not recognised her at first, stood still 
for a moment to enjoy the pretty picture 
before disturbing it. Even then she did 
not see him till he spoke; but the first 
sound of his voice awakened her, and 
brought such a flood of pure, rosy colour 
into the cheeks, such a liquid, radiant 
dazzlement to the eyes, as seemed to trans- 
figure her and made him ask himself if he 
had been dreaming before not to see the 
beauty of it; and when he apologised 
for startling her, her innocent answer, 
“Oh, you did not. It was only that I 
happened to be thinking of—of you and 
your sister just then,” bore with it such a 
burden of unconscious flattery that the 
coldest and most self-composed man could 
hardly have failed to be moved by it. He 
was too correct a person to linger there 
talking to her for more than a minute or 
two; but he told her, meaning only to be 
polite, that Virginia was longing to see her 
again ; and Susie said tremulously, “ How 
good of her! Ah, but if she knew——!” 
and broke off, too timid to put into words 
the longing that she felt for another 
glimpse of the bright little beauty. Perhaps 
Calton understood, however. Indeed, for 
the moment he felt almost angry with 
Virginia for thinking so little of this tender- 
hearted friend of hers, and, as he took off 
his hat in farewell, he turned back again to 
say : 
“But, Miss Lane, you must promise to 
come to us again. My mother and sister 
will be leaving town so soon now, that it 
will be a great disappointment if you say 
‘no’ to the invitation which I believe you 
are going to receive to-morrow. May I not 
take back your assent in advance ?” 

Poor little Susie ! it was piteous to see the 
colour dying out of her face at the words 
“leaving town”—and yet, had she not 
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known it must be so? Did not everyone— 
the Farquharsons included—go away at the 
end of the season ; and was not she herself 
looking forward ere long to that yearly 
visit home, which not even the presence of 
a stepfather could make anything but 
delightful? Her lip trembled as she said 
something about being “afraid Mrs. 
Farquharson would not like——” but 
Calton would not hear her. 

‘“‘Mrs. Farquharson must like,” he said 
peremptorily. ‘“Trustthat tous. Virginia 
shall call on her, or my mother will write. 
I reckon we'll fix it somehow.” 

After which he broke off short with a 
slight colour in his sallow cheek at having 
been betrayed into a Yankeeism, and 
bowed himself away with extra ceremony, 
to make amends. 

He was as good as his word, however, 
Not that either Virginia or Mrs. Medlicott 
resorted to the strong measures suggested ; 
but after four or five days (days fraught 
with almost sickening anxiety to Susie) a 
sweet little note came to her from the 
American girl urging her—on paper almost 
as thick as cardboard, and with an enor- 
mous monogram in blue and gold at the 
top—to come and dine with them on the 
following evening, and enclosing a formal 
message from her mother to Mrs, Farquhar- 
son, in which the former used the name of 
“their mutual friend, Mrs. Van Groedner” 
as a plea for hoping Susie’s employer would 
consent to spare her young governess to 
them for this one occasion before they left 
London. 

Mrs. Farquharson did consent, partly 
for fear of her husband — Susie, with a 
diplomacy which she never showed before 
or afterwards, having made her petition 
when that good-natured gentleman was 
present —and partly for very shame of 
refusing so trifling a request without any 
valid excuse ; but she did it in the most 
disagreeable way, making as many diffi- 
culties as she could, and even observing, 
in conclusion, that she was sorry Miss Lane 
was developing a taste for dissipation and 
going out at night, as she must own 
she considered it to be one utterly incom- 
patible with the position of a nursery- 
governess—in her house, at any rate—a 
covert threat which, under most circum- 
stances, would have frightened Susie into 
relinquishing the most longed for pleasure 
in the world. But she could not relinquish 
this. Virginia wanted her—Virginia and 
Calton too. They had said so as earnestly 
as words could say it, and would she have 





been worthy of the generous friendship 
accorded her if she had not been willing 
to risk anything—her employer’s favour, 
even her situation itself—rather than say 
“No” when they asked for ‘“ Yes”? 
Happen what might, she would go to them 
this time, snatch at this bit of happiness, 
and then——! 

Her chief difficulty now was what to 
wear. The invitation was for the day fol- 
lowing, so she had no time to make up 
anything, even if she had had the money 
to buy it with, and her evening-dresses 
were limited to two, a somewhat prim 
blue and brown checked silk, and an old 
white muslin, her confirmation - gown, 
when she was seventeen, and scarcely worn 
since. 

Under ordinary circumstances, she would 
have fixed on the silk at once ; but, only a 
few days before, the children had taken 
advantage of her absence on a shopping 
errand to make a raid on her wardrobe for 
things “to dress up in,” and, fixing on this 
gown, had managed to tear a three-cornered 
rent in the front of it. She had mended 
it as neatly as she could, but the darn was 
so apparent as to make the dress—neither 
a new nor pretty one before—look deplo- 
rably shabby even in her own eyes, and in 
despair she fell back upon the muslin. That, 
too, was limp and yellow with lying by, 
and made with almost childish simplicity, 
as became the event for which it was 
designed ; and Susie, in her ignorance of 
artistic effect, deeply regretted that she 
had no time to send it to a laundress, and 
have it made stiff, and white, and starchy. 
But, at least, she could shorten the sleeves 
a little, in imitation of those pretty elbow 
ones Virginia wore ; and when she saw the 
effect of this, she even went a little farther, 
and, trembling nervously at her own bold- 
ness, ventured to cut down the neck a 
couple of inches, and ruffle it round with 
a deep frill of lace her mother had given 
her, so as to give better effect to the blue 
beads—Virginia’s beads, which, after kiss- 
ing tenderly, she clasped round her soft 
white throat. The long mittens were 
drawn on afterwards, and then vanity 
itself could achieve no more, and, in a 
sudden access of shyness of herself, Susie 
was glad to hide her unwonted glories 
under the cover of a dark waterproof, and 
slip out of the house as quickly and quietly 
as possible. 

Virginia received her with open arms. 

‘‘Dear little Saint Susan, this is sweet 
of you; and how sweet you look—too 
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picturesque for anything!” she said, embrac- 
ing her warmly, and herself removing the 
dingy waterproof with her pretty, jewelled 
fingers. ‘ Mother, ain’t she like a picture 
—one of those old ones in the National 
Gallery, the—you know, Calton, you 
admire them so much—the Sir Joshuas ¢” 

“‘ Miss Lane isn’t like a picture, because 
she is a picture in herself,” said Calton 
seriously. “If you will let me, Virginia,” 
rolling forward a crimson velvet armchair 
as he spoke, “I will put her in a suitable 
frame, and then you can admire her at 
ease, Sir Joshua’s fair damsels always sat 
to him, and this one by her looks has been 
standing too long already.” 

Susie looked up at him gratefully, amid 
her blushes. In truth, she had been feel- 
ing pale and tired; for the day had been 
made as hard as possible to her by Mrs. 
Farquharson’s snubs, the nurse’s ill-temper, 
and an extra display of naughtiness on the 
children’s part. She had walked the 
whole way to the hotel, too, so that all 
this praise and petting was almost too 
much for her ; and when Virginia, declar- 
ing that she must be in the frame, too, 
threw herself on a stool at her friend’s feet, 
and took her hand in hers, Susie’s eyes 
filled with tears, which she was fain to 
hide by stoopihg her head over the 
fringed and frizzled one beneath her. She 
hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
sorry when Virginia, with some natural 
triumph in the treat they had prepared for 
her new protégée, told her that she need 
not think she was going to spend a stupid 
evening with them. They had something 
better for her than that. What did she 
say to the opera and to hearing Lucca in 
Faust; for Calton had got them a box, 
and if she liked they meant to go? 

The opera! Susie had never heard, 
never hoped to hear one in her life. She 
only knew the divine music of Faust as 
churned out by a barrel-organ, or strummed 
over in a set of quadrilles. The mere idea 
paled and awed her as though someone 
had said, “You shall go to heaven 
to-night; ” and yet, the anticipation of that 
“stupid evening” at the hotel, with the 
friends who were so much to her, had been 
such a precious and delightful treat, that 
to relinquish it gave her faithful heart a 
pang, even in the midst of her happiness 
and gratitude. She lost it after the 


' luxurious little dinner, however, when 


Virginia insisted on lending her one of her 
own opera wraps, a costly thing of white 
satin feathered round with marabout; 





and when Calton, coming quietly to her 
side, put an exquisite little bouquet of 
pale pink and creamy yellow tea-roses 
into her hand, saying in his low, pleasant 
voice: “I got geraniums for Virginia, but 
you ought not to wear anything cruder 
in colour than these roses, Miss Lane. 
Nothing else would be in harmony with 
you.” 

Susie took the roses as if she were in a 
dream. She could not even thank him ; 
only her eyes, large with rapture, shone 
out like two pure lamps, and her parted 
lips seemed exhaling some voiceless prayer 
of praise. 

And the evening that followed was like a 
dream too—a dream every tittle of which 
seemed burnt into her memory afterwards, 
to last as long as life did, but which, at the 
same time, seemed little more than a swift 
succession of sensations, blissful, hazy, 
thrilled through and through with an 
intensity of sweetness, and ever throbbing 
higher and higher, deeper and deeper, as 
if some pulse in her being, hitherto un- 
guessed at, or only touched on to jar, had 
been suddenly wakened to swell up in one 
pure stream of answering melody to fill the 
divine chord of bliss about her. Time, 
place, and circumstance faded away before 
it. The passionate pleading of Lucca’s 
thrilling voice ; the dazzling house, lined tier 
on tier with brilliantly-attired women; the 
glittering lights; the pathetic cadences of 
the chorus, and grand thunder of orchestral 
symphony ; the heat, the perfumes, the 
touch of Calton. Medlicott’s coat-sleeve 
against her bare arm; now and then, a 
bright glance from Virginia, or a pressure 
from her pretty little hand in the intervals 
of the young lady’s flirtations with two 
other gentlemen who had joined them in 
their box ; all made part of one wondrous, 
halcyon, harmonious whole, in which she 
lived and breathed without any actual 
consciousness of either. 

Even between the acts the dream went 
on unbroken. Virginia was eager to know 
what Susan thought of Lucca. Calton got 
her an ice, and seemed rather unnecessarily 
annoyed at its not being a vanilla one, any 
stronger flavour being, as he declared, a 
desecration of her soft old muslin and tea- 
roses, and Susie gave smiles and answers 
of readiest sympathy to both ; but she had 
neither smiles nor sympathy when she was 
appealed to by the other young men, one 
an Englishman and an Honourable, on what 
he called the execrable flatness of certain of 
the tenor’s high notes, and the other, a 
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vivacious little American, who called Vir- 
ginia by her christian-name, on some of 
the lighter topics of the day. They both 
thought her an abnormally dull young 
person, and turned with renewed ardour to 
their previous divinity, and no wonder. 
How could Susie criticise a note here or 
there with her whole being still thrilling 
with what had been to her like an outburst 
of a heavenly choir; and what did she 
know of the back hair of Oscar Wilde, or 
the “ breakdowns ” of Lotta? She was so 
completely outside of all these things that 
the society shibboleth of the day conveyed 
no meaning to her brain, shut away from 
the very echo of such follies between the 
four walls of her dingy little schoolroom. 
When Calton described to her a picture of 
Faust and Marguerite, which had been in 
the Salon that year, and told her that she 
must not expect to see much of art “when” 
she came to America; and when Virginia 
whispered to her that Marcus P. Goldbetle 
was an old lover, who had followed her to 
England, Susie listened with fullest and 
most delighted interest ; but these other 
people spoke a language apart, and had no 
contact with her. She scarcely noticed 
when they made their adieux and dis- 
appeared. 

Virginia herself was in high spirits all 
the way home. The devotion of Marcus 
P., and the consequent jealousy and in- 
creased attentions of the Honourable, had 
excited her little feather-brain to bubbling- 
point. She held Susie’s hand squeezed in 
both hers all the way, and ‘whispered 
confidences in her ear which the roll of 
the carriage-wheels over the stones half 
drowned. 

“ He’s known me ever since I was three 
years old. We used to eat butter-nut 
candy on the leads over the washhouse, 
and I thought him the cunningest little 
boy I'd ever seen. Susie, I must tell you 
about it. Will you be sure to be in the 
Gardens to-morrow? Promise! Oh dear, 
I guess you'll say I’m an awful little flirt, 
for I know the other thinks so. Say, 
Susie, youre my friend, and you shall 
advise me. We can meet at the fountains 
to-morrow ; and, oh, I’ve a scheme for you 
as well; such a lovely one, 1—— Why, I 
declare if this isn’t the hotel already !” 
So it was, and a dainty little supper was 
awaiting them there, but Susie could not 
stay to partake of it. The sight of a clock 
on the mantelpiece, and the hour to which 
it pointed, had startled her with a sudden 
shock of recollection of her real position in 








life ; the next day’s duties ; the face of the 
servant who would have had to’ stay up to 
let her in; and the face of Mrs. Farquhar- 
son when she heard what time that staying 
up had extended to; and she was so 
earnest in her assurances that she must go 
home then and there, that her entertainers 
were obliged to give in to them. But both 
Mrs. Medlicott and Virginia kissed her at 
going: the latter holding both her hands 
in hers, as she said : 

‘Remember to-morrow, Susie! I’ve 
scarcely made out to say a word to you 
this evening ; and I can’t settle any till 
we've had a long talk; butI shall be in 
the Gardens early, so if you're not too 
tired to be there too——” 

“Oh, I am there every morning,” said 
Susie; in the intense excitement of the 
moment even her shyness had melted 
away. ‘How could I betired! It has 
been like heaven. Oh, I can’t thank you! 
I don’t know how. I never knew there 
could be such happiness,” she said with 
her soft cheek pressed against the little 
American’s. 

Calton took her home, He had kept the 
carriage waiting, and his American polite- 
ness would not hear of her going alone ; 
but Susie hardly spoke the whole way. 
The awakening from her beautiful dream 
was so near now that every moment seemed 
fraught with blended pain and bliss too 
keen for speech—almost for bearing. Mr. 
Medlicott could not guess what was in her 
mind; but as they alighted and stood 
together on the doorstep of Number —, 
Clanricarde Gardens, he looked down on 
her very kindly. In her white dress, with 
the dark waterproof falling back from her 
shoulders, and the bunch of yellow roses 
clasped against her breast, she looked so 
pale, so pure, so young, that he could 
scarcely help but feel tenderly towards 
her. 

“T hope you will not have to stay here 
long,” he said, releasing the bell-handle 
after a second pull, the first having 
received no attention. “ My sister has a 
plan for you, I believe, which, I dare say, 
you will talk over together. I am sure 
you would like America, you know, if you 
would consent to try it. We haven't all 
the culture of the old-world yet, but we 
would endeavour to be hospitable to 

ou.” 
4 America! The repetition of that idea 
was something too grand for Susie to grasp. 
She could not even answer; but he had 
taken her hand in farewell, and her slight 
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fingers closed over his with a nervous grip 
of which she was quite unaware, though it 
expressed a whole world of voiceless grati- 
tude and feeling too strong for utterance. 
Perhaps he understood it. Some young 
Englishmen indeed, knowing that she was 
only a nursery-governess, might have taken 
advantage of the girl’s innocence and 
emotion, and stolen a brief kiss from those 
parted, quivering lips; but Americans 
treat women of all classes with more respect 
than we do. He bent his head over the 
little hand, and touched it with his lips 
instead ; and at that moment the door 
opened, and a yawning housemaid showed 
herself in the entrance. 

“Good-night,” said Calton, quite un- 
abashed, “ and au revoir!” 

But Susie’s good-night was drowned in 
the noisy closing of the door. She was 
behind it now, and her dream was over— 
but there was to-morrow ! 


It was about midday on the morrow 
when a telegraph-boy trotted up the steps 
of the Hyde Park Hotel and gave in a 
yellow envelope addressed to Mrs. Medlicott. 
The sun was shining with a fierce heat, 
which is not an uncommon manifesta- 
tion with it, even in London, in the 
month of July, and though Virginia had 
arisen—at ten o’clock—with the intention 
of repairing to Kensington Gardens after 
breakfast, a very brief inspection of the 
glaring, dusty thoroughfare outside the 
venetians convinced her that the tempera- 
ture was too warm for any such exertion, 
and she subsided instead on to a sofa, with 
a fan and a novel, and went to sleep. The 
sudden rushing into the room of her 
mother with the telegram aroused her, and 
for some minutes there was wild excite- 
ment on the part of both ladies, which was 
not lessened by the arrival of Calton in a 
hansom-cab, and his joining them with 
another telegram in his hand. 

“So you’ve heard? You've got one too, 
and of course you're going off at once? 
You won’t delay. It’s half a million, 
remember,” Mrs. Medlicott cried out ener- 
getically. 

“Dollars,” put in her son, who had lived 
long enough on this side of the water to 





think of that sum as representing a yet 
larger amount. He added: ‘‘ Yes—oh yes, 
I shall go. I guess it won’t be difficult to 
get leave, as I’ve only been a supernumerary 
here. We shall travel by the same 
steamer, of course. There’s a boat goes 
on Friday. Can you be ready by 
then?” 

Both ladies set up a scream. 

‘Friday! And this is Tuesday. Oh, 
my dear boy, impossible! Think of the 
loads of people one will have to see, and 
things todo. There’s that dinner at Lady 
Congerton’s, too, on Saturday, and the fancy 
fair on Monday. I couldn’t miss them on 
Jinny’s account ; the latter especially. She 
hasn’t met the Prince yet, and you know 
how he admires American girls,” 

‘‘And Madame Denise making my cos- 
tume for it, this minute,” put in Virginia, 
‘Oh, mother, to think we must miss our 
country house visits, after all, and everyone 
says they’re the best experience of England 
you can have. It’s enough to make one 
real mad.” 

Mrs. Medlicott tried to put on an ex- 
pression of severity. 

“Jinny, I’m shocked at you. To talk about 
country visiting, when your uncle and my 
only brother is dying ; and you know that 
that minx, his wife’s niece, is trying to get 
ahold of him and cut out Calton! I should 
guess you've no feeling, to hear you talk. 
That reminds me, though, I was thinking, 
as there is no hope of his surviving, if 
we hadn’t better get our mourning now. 
Denise wouldn’t take a week over it, and 
no one would know. It would be ever so 
much cheaper, and better too.” 

Only, if you wait for that,” said Calton 
calmly, “‘I reckon you must go alone ; for, 
if I’m to leave at all, it ought to be at 
once.” 

“* Why, certainly, my dear, we can follow 
at the end of next week, and perhaps 
Marcus P. could make out to escort us 
instead—eh, Jinny ?” 

“T'll tell after I’ve bid the Hon. Bertie 
good-bye,” said Virginia, laughing. “I 
shall go right off to his sister this after- 
noon and tell her. Mother, do tell Denise 
lots of crape; then folks’ll know it’s 
English.” 
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